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Benry Anderson, 
MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT AND ‘‘GRAND LESSEE.” 
Sa ENRY ANDERSON was the sun of Ber- 
tram Anderson, whose history is sketched 
on page 241 of the Monthly Chronicle. He 

—_— was born in 1545, succeeded to the estates 
of his father in 1571, and at Michaelmas in the latter 
year entered official life in the municipality of New- 
castle as Sheriff. The next step in his promotion 
came early; in the autumn of 1575 he was elected 
Mayor and became Governor of the Merchants’ Com- 
pany. An alderman’s gown had fallen to him just 
before, for when, the previous August, Norroy king-of- 
arms granted the addition of a helmet, crest, and sup- 
porters to the arms of the town, and enumerated those 
“venerable men” the mayor and ten aldermen, the 
name of Henry Anderson the younger appears at the end 
of the list, indicating that he was the latest alderman on 
the roll. 

Queen Elizabeth had been over a dozen years upon the 
throne when Henry Anderson entered public life. The 
year that he was mayor, the see of Durham being vacant 
by the death of Bishop Pilkington, a second attempt was 
made to annex Gateshead to Newcastle, and it might 
have succeeded but for private influence. Sir William 
Fleetwood, Recorder of London, who had been escheator 
of Durham under the deceased bishop, wrote to Lord-Trea- 
surer Burghley pointing out that the Gateshead people 
Were good Protestants, while those of Newcastle were 
“all Papistes save Anderson, and yet he is so knit in 


suche sort with the Papistes that aiwnt, aiit; negant 
negat.” The attempt at annexation was frustrated, and 
then the burgesses became suitors to the Queen for the 
continuance of a grant of £40 a year which Richard 
III. had made out of the Customs towards repairing the 
town walls and Tyne Bridge. In January, 1576-77, they 
despatched Alderman Anderson and Alderman Jenison 
to London to plead their cause. Secretary Walsingham 
saw the delegates, and, promising to favour their suit at a 
more convenient season, dismissed them. At the close 
of April, Mr. Anderson was sent up to London again 
with a letter from the Mayor, Aldermen, and Sheriff, 
reminding Walsingham of his promise, and begging his 
help in obtainining the annuity, ‘considering it tends to 
such a public commodity as the maintenance of the bridge 
and walls of this her Grace’s town, standing towards the 
frontiers of Scotland.” There is no evidence that the 
Queen responded favourably to the application, but she 
found means soon afterwards to give her loyal subjects in 
Newcastle a much more valuable consideration. In 1583, 
when Henry Anderson was mayor for the second time, 
she granted to him and to William Selby for the residue 
of two terms, in trust for the burgesses, a lease of the 
manors Of Gateshead and Whickham. These manors she 
had obtained from the Bishop Durham, and given to her 
favourite Leicester, who sold them to Thomas Sutton, 
Master of the Ordnance, who in turn parted with them 
for a very moderate sum to the burgesses. 

Alderman Anderson’s wealth and abilities had by this 
time brought him to the forefront of all — move- 
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ments relating to his native town, and the year following 
the receipt of the ‘‘Grand Lease” as it was called, he was 
sent to represent his fellow burgesses in Parliament. 
While there he applied for a grant of arms, and by 
patent dated 10th December, 1585, he was empowered to 
set aside the old coat of the family, and (instead of dis- 
playing three oak trees acorned in gold on a red field), to 
wear on a field of gold a chevron gules, charged with 
three acorns slipped argent, between three griffins’ heads 
erased sable. Parliament was dissolved in the autumn of 
1585, and the next year he was re-elected member of a 
new one—the Parliament which demanded the execution 
of Mary Queen of Scots. There were fresh elections in 
October, 1588, and again he was elected ; his lodgings in 
London, at this time, being, as we learn from the State 
papers, at “‘ The Rose in Holborn.” 

And now the “‘Grand Lease” of Gateshead and Whick- 
ham began to bea source of trouble in Newcastle, and 
Henry Anderson was naturally deeply involved in it. In 
1590, the Lord Mayor of London complained to Lord 
Treasurer Burleigh that the hostmen of Newcastle had 
raised the price of coal from 6s. (at which figure it stood 
during Sutton’s tenure) to 9s. a chaldron ; and he alleged 
further that the fraternity had made over the lease to 
about eighteen or twenty persons, by whom all other 
collieries were engrossed, namely, Stella, the Bishop’s 
Colliery, Ravensworth, Newburn, and Mr. Gascoigne’s 
mines. Two years later the Crown was a complainant, 
and a Special Commission was appointed to inquire 
whether the burgesses were not depriving the royal 
purse of an ancient duty of a penny a chaldron upon 
all coal exported. At Michaelmas, 1593—(Mr. Ander- 
son having in the meantime been re-elected M.P.)— 
@ serious dispute, arising out of the grand lease, 
occurred at the Mayor-choosing, and an appeal was 
made to the Lord President of the North upon the 
matter. We do not know how it was disposed of ; some- 
how or other it was patched up, for during the following 
year, when Mr. Anderson accepted the Mayoralty for the 
third time, there was comparative peace and quietness. 
But in 1597, local dissatisfaction culminated in an out- 
burst of ill-feeling. On the 3lst May, Robert Dudley 
and fourteen other aldermen and burgesses wrote to the 
Lord Treasurer, in support of some communications 
which Henry Sanderson, the Queen’s Customer in New- 
castle, had addressed to him. ‘‘Mr. Anderson,” they 
stated, ‘‘seeming to bewail the waste of the town trea- 
sure . . by persons, some of whom have been im- 
prisoned for disaffection to religion and the State, and 
the great wrong done to the town by the grand leases 

persuaded many of us, and other free burgesses, 
to join him to seek reformation of these abuses. Ralph 
Jenison and Mr. Anderson fell from the cause, and both 
have since been made Mayors. All the rest, with many 
other substantial burgesses, continue to seek the intended 
reformation. . . They say that we contribute little 





or nothing to tie maintenance of the town, but the least 
contributor amongst us paid more than Mr. Anderson 
and some other aldermen towards setting forth three ships 
and a pinnace the year of the Spanish invasion, or the 
ship for Cadiz last year.” In another document they 
allege that ‘“‘in sundry guilds the commons have urged 
for the grand lease to be made over absolutely to the 
town.” Further—‘‘when Mr. Anderson was Mayor, 
even his own audit would not allow his accounts; a 
second audit, appointed by the Council at York, noted 
hundreds misspent in his Mayoralty.” They speak of 
Chamberlains that ‘‘neglect their occupations to live on 
their shares in the town’s stock,” and Common Council- 
men that “‘ work at the wheelbarrow,” and they wind up 
by comparing the dominant party to “ Ahab and his 
father’s house that troubled all Israel.” 

Then follows a most serious indictment of Henry 
Anderson and his friends. It is a long document of 
twenty-two clauses, the burden of which is as 
follows :— 

That Anderson and Selby have not set over the lease of 
Gateshead and Whickham to the Mayor and b 


wes to private men, — A wim =e penal 
others suspected to pishly and evi — 
have let the coal mines fi these manors to themselves an 
other private persons on lease for more years than the 
guild authorised. They encroach, and work the town’s 
mines to the value of £2,000, without paying any rent to 
the town. They refuse renewals of leases to old tenants, 


- although free burgesses, who have spent their substance 


in winning their mines. Whereas the town paid £5,500 
for the grand lease, the grand lessees for £2,000 paid to 
the town have mines worth £1,600 a year leased to them 
for sixty years. They strive to fer themselves and 
their favourers ; base fellows that drive the wheelbarrow 
for day wages, and work at tbe bridge for 4d. a tide, are 
made of the Common Council, and such as have been 
Sheriffs and other substantial burgesses left out. The 
eighth day after Mr. Anderson entered the Mayoralty 
it was moved in the guild that £400 or £500, left in the 
hutch by his predecessor, Lionel Maddison, — be 
bestowed in corn to provide against an expected dearth ; 
but two days before, by private direction of Mr. Ander- 
son, one iam Jackson had taken £300 of it out of the 
town’s chamber, and the motion could not be put. Lionel 
Maddison at the end of his Mayoralty left the fee farm 
rent of the town in the hands of two Chamberlains, and 
Mr. Anderson had it delivered to Jackson. Mr. Ander- 
son moved that £100 should be taken to London to 
pay the rent to the king, and the other £100 was taken 
accordingly, and yet the fee farm was unpaid. Besides 
this he neither paid, nor left money to pay, the fee farm 
rent of his own year. When the auditors asked how 
£200 entered as om in a suit about coals was made up, 
Mr. Anderson refused to give particulars. Mr. Anderson 
charged £100 paid for a Statute Merchant, and no such 
statute was procured. The Lord President and Council 
ordered that no grand lessee should be chosen Mayor or 
Sheriff till all disputes were settled, yet Mr. Anderson 
was chosen Mayor, and Geo! Selby, another grand 
lessee, Sheriff; and, being called to York about it, he 
spent £60 of the town’s money in going there. 
Anderson and Mr. Riddell, his brother-in-law, who suc- 
ceeded him, left the town £1,500 in ~~ in their 
Mayoralties, yet they had the spending of £7,300, and 
nothing to show for it, save mendi oP of the bridge, 
— was offered to ne yA yoo “7 sendin, ay 
ship for coals, £300. Henry erson, bein 

bent to displace the master of the Grammar School (Mr. 
Burrowes), spent a hundred and odd pounds of the town’s 
money in the effort, and upon other sinister accounts 
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wasted in his Mayoralty about £360. The auditor in 
Mr. Anderson’s year would on pe his accounts. The 
ast 


river daily decays by me for the private gain 
of coalowners ; but the grand lessees are magistrates, and 
the offence is not punished. The courts of justice are 
partial and ee _ There is no good lawyer to give 
advice there ; — m. Jackson, lately Sergeant-at- 
mace, and of s education, who bought the office of 
Town Clerk by means of Mr. Anderson and the grand 
lessees, and is their ‘“‘broker.” Anderson and other 
grand lessees have bought up corn, and raised the price to 
the poor burgesses. 

The reply of Henry Anderson and his colleagues to this 
long catalogue of grievances has not been preserved. 
Queen Elizabeth’s ‘‘Great Charter” in 1600 seems to 
have ended the matter. In that voluminous document 
Henry Anderson is named as a member of the fraternity 
of hostmen and one of the aldermen, but he did not take 
higher office again. He had been appointed a Commis- 
sioner for the suppression of Schism, and in February, 
1602-3, he concurred in a regulation for the output of 
coal. That is the last public act in which heappears. In 
August, 1605, he died, and was buried in the choir of 
Pittington Church. He had been married twice. His 
first wife was Isabella (died August 12, 1580), co-heir of 
Christopher Morland, of Pittington, by whom he had 
Isabella, wife of Sir Thomas Liddell, of Ravensworth ; 
Elizabeth, wife of Isaac Anderson, of Newcastle ; Alice, 
married to John Gower; and Barbara, wife of Sir 
William Gascoigne. His second wife was Fortune, 
daughter of Sir Cuthbert Collingwood, of Eslington, 
from whom came Sir Henry Anderson, seven other sons, 
and a daughter. 


Sir Benrp Anderson, 
“* DISABLED ” M.P. FOR NEWCASTLE, 

Was the eldest son of the second marriage of Henry 
Anderson, the ‘‘Grand Lessee.” He was born in 1583, 
and at the date of his father’s death had attained his ma- 
jority. Two years previously he was entered a student at 
Gray’s Inn ; a year afterwards he was admitted into the 
fraternity of Hostmen in Neweastle. ‘1606—May 20: Sir 
Henry Anderson, knight, son of Mr. Henry Anderson, 
merchant and alderman, deceased, admitted,” is the entry 
which marks his reception of the freedom of the coal 
trade. The title must have been an after insertion, for it 
was in August, 1608, that, ‘‘at Sir Thomas Hasleriggs, at 
Alderton,” he received the honour of knighthood. His 
father had left him extensive estates on the eastern side 
of the county of Durham. But all his family connec- 
tions were bound together in and about Newcastle, and 
for some time after his father’s death he lived among 
them, and took his part in the public life of the town. 
His abilities marked him for early promotion. At 
Michaelmas, 1613, escaping the preliminary office of 
sheriff, he was elected Mayor of Newcastle. Six months 
later, when King James I. summoned his second Parlia- 
ment, he was returned to represent the town at West- 
minster. Thus, at a little over thirty years of age, this 


wealthy scion of the house of Anderson had received a 
title from his sovereign, and the highest honours that 
Newcastle could bestow. He was Sir Henry Anderson, 
knight, mayor, and M.P. 

The Parliament to which Sir Henry Anderson was 
sent obtained the nick-name of the Addled Parliament, 
because, falling to a discussion of grievances, it was dis- 
solved in a couple of months without adding a single Act 
to the statutes. Among the ‘“‘addled” measures was one 
enabling the county palatine to be represented in the 
Commons’ House at Westminster, instead of in the 
Chapter House at Durham. On the fourth day of the 
session, Sir Henry made his maiden speech in Parliament. 
It was upon this question of Durham representation that 
he spoke. In the Commons Journals of the 9th April, 
1614, he is laconically reported thus :—‘‘Sir Henry 
Anderson moveth, as Sir Edward [Sands] that they of 
Durham may have knights and burgesses; they now 
bound to pay subsidies, and yet have no benefit of the 
general pardon.” More than once afterwards, in the 
short course of the session, he made himself heard. His 
remarks were chiefly directed against the spread of 
popery, the greed of the clergy, and the mal-administra- 
tion of the Church. A resident in the palatinate, he 
knew the grievances of Bishop James’s subjects, and he 
gave forcible expression to them. Bishop Cosin, writing 
on this subject long after, states that Sir Henry “hated 
Bishop James.” 

The House was dissolved early in June, and Sir Henry 
came back to Newcastle and resumed his duties as 
Mayor. At the end of September those duties ceased, 
and another high office awaited him. Martinmas, 1615, 
brought him the honour of the Shrievalty of Northum- 
berland. In that position the earnest Protestantism to 
which he had given utterance in Parliament obtained 
more active development. Writing to Secretary Win- 
wood, in April, 1616, he says :—‘“‘I think your honour 
was a means of making me Sheriff of this county this 
year ; but I assure you it should not have grieved me so 
much if I had gone to the Fleet [prison] rather than to 
be put to a place impossible to be discharged either with 
any credit or a good conscience. We have sent up about 
our Newcastle business Sir George Selby, and one Mr. 
Riddell, two aldermen of the town, who for themselves 
do as much hurt by these means against religion as any 
in this town. The one [Thomas Riddell, of Gateshead], 
his wife is a professed recusant, and the other of the 
religion’ the K. is of, whatsoever that be.” In 
an enclosed report Sir Henry tells Winwood that 
whereas at King James’s accession there were 306 
recusants and 67 non-communicants in the county, the 
numbers have increased to 507 of the one and 432 of the 
other. There have been, he adds, more thefts, besides 
sundry murders, committed in the county in each of the 
two last years than were in all the ten years next before. 
He names persons in authority who tolerate, if they do 
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not connive at, the laxity which he deplores, and asserts 
that in the places under their jurisdiction, being well 
nigh half the county, “‘ the greater part of the people are 
become professed Papists, thieves, or atheists, and so 
live without fear of God or regard of any wholesome 
laws.” 

King James did not call another Parliament together 
until the end of the year 1620. Sir Henry Anderson was 
again returned for Newcastle, and upon the first day of 
actual business in the House (February 5, 1620-21) he was 
appointed one of the committee for “‘ Returns, Elections, 
and Privileges.” Another bill to secure the representa- 
tion of the county palatine was introduced, and Sir Henry 
was one of thirteen members to whom the measure was 
referred. It passed the Commons, was adopted by the 
Lords, and needed only the royal assent to become law. 
That assent was withheld. Parliament was dissolved in 
February, 1621-22, and Sir Henry came back to his 
Durham estates with one, at least, of the objects of his 
parliamentary career unaccomplished. 

In the summer of 1623 there was a vacancy in the head- 
mastership of the Grammar School of Newcastle, by the 
death of Robt. Fowberry. The Crown interfered in the 
election, and was beaten. The royal nominee was a Mr. 
Conyers, but the Corporation preferred Edward Wigham, 
one of the under masters. The courtly Mayor, Sir Geo. 
Selby, proposed Conyers, and was supported by six other 
members of the corporate body—three of them knights. 
Eighteen untitled members voted against him. Sir 
Henry Anderson declined to vote either way. He 
yielded all obedience, he said, to his Majesty’s request, 
yet forbore to give his vote, and would give satisfaction 
for his reasons. This was on the 10th June, and in the 
following January (1623-24) another Parliament, the 
last of King James’s reign, was elected. Sir Henry 
filled his accustomed place, serving upon committees, 
and contributing his quota to the debates. Forster, in 
his life of Sir John Eliot, names him as one of those 
“*Northern men” who “ for the most part acted together, 
and constituted a section formidable by their talents and 
influence, whether marshalled against the Court for 
public motives, or banded together against the opposition 
for purposes of their own.” Inadebate upon supply— 
the king’s demands being large—Sir Henry depre- 
cated delay. ‘“‘ Let them,” he said, ‘‘ shut the back door, 
throw up at once their wooden walls, and give succour to 
their best friends” ; in other words, secure Ireland, raise 
speedily a fleet, and help the Protestants of Bohemia. 

Before this Parliament had run its course King James 
died, and Charles I. came tothe throne. In the elections 
which followed, Sir Henry retained his seat for New- 
castle. He did not hold it long. King Charles, like his 
father, had no love for Parliaments, and when he found 
the Commons resuming the attitude of their predecessors, 
discussing grievances and postponing supply, he dismissed 

them after only a few weeks sitting. They were called 


together again in February 1625-26, and for the fifth time 
Sir Henry was sent up to represent Newcastle. His 
name appears in the lists of various committees, and 
upon deputations of the Commons appointed to hold con- 
ferences with the Lords. The session was abortive. Par- 
liament was dissolved without passing a single Act. 

To King Charles’s 3rd and 4th Parliaments Sir Henry 
did not go, whether by his own will or that of the elec- 
torate is not traceable. In the meantime he had disposed 
of his Durham estates, and settled at Long Cowton, in 
Yorkshire. But when the Long Parliament assembled in 
November, 1640, Sir Henry resumed his seat for New- 
castle. The returns are missing, but we know from the 
Journals of the House, in which he is found serving 
on committees during November and December, that he 
was elected. Into the thickening troubles between Crown 
and Commons we need not enter. Civil war was coming, 
and although as yet no English blood had been shed by 
Englishmen, both parties were preparing for it. In May, 
1641, the Commons signed a solemn declaration to de- 
fend the Protestant religion, and the power and privilege 
of Parliament, against the enemies of the Crown and the 
nation, and among the foremost of the signatories, sixth 
after the Speaker, was Sir Henry Anderson. Three 
months later, he was one of three members appointed by 
the House at a morning sitting to go into the North about 
the disbanding of the king’s army, and in the afternoon of 
the same day he obtained leave to go into the country 
“upon his own occasions.” It is January, 1642, before 
we meet with his name again in the Journals, and after 
that it occurs but seldom. So seldom, indeed, that in 
April, 1643, he is named as one of the members absent 
“ever since Christmas” who had given satisfactory ex- 
planations to the House, and had been re-admitted. Itis 
evident from this circumstance that he was not in sym- 
pathy with the rising power of Parliament, and an event 
occurred soon after his re-admission which widened the 
divergence and brought him to ruin. 

Sir John Hotham, the gallant defender of Hull against 
the king, had married, for his third wife, Isabel, one of Sir 
Henry Anderson’s two daughters. He and his son, Captain 
Hotham, were staunch and true to the popular cause dur- 
ing the early scenes of the dismal tragedy that was now 
rapidly unfolding. Various efforts were made by the 
Royalists to win over the Hothams, and eventually they 
succeeded. But the plot was discovered ; father and son 
were seized, carried to London, committed to the Tower, 
and after due trial were executed. Sir Henry was in- 
volved in their disgrace. On the 3rd August, immediately 
after prayers, a letter from Hull, of the 26th July, ‘and 
likewise a letter from my lady Anderson to her husband, 
Sir H. Anderson,” were read to the House of Commons. 
It was ordered ‘“‘That a letter be written to the com- 
mittee at Hull, to require them what monies, plate, horse, 
or other goods, they have there in their custody that do 
truly and really belong to Sir Henry Anderson, his lady, or 
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his own sons, or any of them ; and that all such goods and 
horse as do belong to any of them may be delivered unto 
them ; and that Sir H. Anderson shall have Mr. Speaker’s 
warrant to go down to Hull, to bring up his wife and 
daughter; that Sir H. Anderson shall have leave to speak 
with his son-in-law, Mr. Hotham, in the presence and 
hearing of his keeper, and that his son, a prisoner at 
Newark, be particularly recommended to the committee 
at Hull and Lincoln for an exchange.” Sir Henry left 
the House and did not return. That day month (August 
26) the order for delivery of his property at Hull was 
rescinded, and on the 4th September it was resolved 
“That Sir H. Anderson be forthwith disabled for being 
any longer a member of this House during this Parlia- 
ment for deserting the service of the House and repairing 
to the army against the Parliament.” 

From this date he disappears into private life, and we 
hear of him no more. The Journals of the. Commons 
record the apprehension of “Sir Henry Anderson,” at 
Leicester in November, his committal to the Tower, the 
sequestration of his estate, his liberation on bail, and his 
compounding for delinquency by a fine of £2,810. But 
it is pretty clear from the entries that the person so 
treated was Sir Henry Anderson, of Pendley, near Tring, 
Herts (grandson of Sir Henry Anderson, knight, alder- 
man and sheriff of London), created a baronet 3rd July, 
1643, and not the ex-member for Newcastle. 

Sir Henry married Mary, daughter of Richard Rom- 
ington, of Lockington, by whom he had five sons and two 
daughters. His eldest son, Henry, married to Eleanor, 
second daughter of Sir William Lambton, of Lambton, 
succeeded him at Long Cowton, and thenceforward the 
history of the family belongs to Yorkshire. 


The Suuters of Selkirk. 





PN| (lit. “‘sewers,” A.S. sutere, Lat. sutor), accord- 

A ing to Jamieson, who also gives “souter- 
clod,” a kind of coarse, brown, wheaten bread, a word 
used in Selkirk and parts of Fife. ‘‘Souter’s brandy” is 
acant term for buttermilk. Selkirk was anciently cele- 
brated for the making of brogues. 

According to Sir Walter Scott, in the ‘‘ Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border,” eighty men of Selkirk, called 
“souters ” (par excellence), joined the army of James IV., 
and were cut to pieces at Flodden, Sept. 9th, 1513, after 
a gallant stand. Their conduct on this occasion, 
as contrasted with that of the Earl of (then Lord) 
Home, was, as Sir Walter’s informant (1793) told him, 
still commemorated on great days in the subjoined song. 
“At election dinners, &c.,” writes Mr. Plummer, “‘ when 
the Selkirk folks begin to get fou’ [merry], they always 
call for music, and for that song in particular.” Some 
say the lines were composed upon a match at football 


Re OUTERS is Scotch tor cobblers, shoemakers 
WG 
PO 


between the Philiphaugh and Home families; but “at 
such times,” says Mr. Plummer, ‘“‘I never heard a 
Souter hint at the football, but many times speak of 
the battle of Flodden.” The ‘‘yellow and green” are 
the liveries of Home. 
Up wi’ the Souters o’ Selkirk, 
And doun wi’ the Earl of Home; 


And up wi’ a’ the braw lads 
That sew the single-soled shoon. 


Frye upon yellow and yellow, 
And fye upon yellow and green ; 
But up wi’ the true blue and scarlet, 
And up wi’ the single-soled shoon. 


be, Sn! the Souters o’ Selkirk, 

or they are baith trusty and leal ; 

And up wi’ the men o’ the Forest, 
And doun wi’ the Merse to the de’il. 


The Forest means Selkirkshire, or Ettrick Forest ; and 
the Merse refers to Berwickshire. 

‘A singular custom,” says Sir Walter Scott in his 
“* Minstrelsy,” ‘‘is observed at conferring the freedom 
of the burgh. Four or five bristles, such as are used 
by shoemakers, are attached to the seal of the burgess 
ticket. These the new-made burgess must dip in his 
wine, and pass through his mouth in token of respect for 
the Souters of Selkirk. This ceremony is on no account 
dispensed with.” H. F. M. Suapson, Edinburgh. 


Bowes Castle. 





representing ‘‘the delightful village of 
. : Dotheboys,” near Greta Bridge, York- 
shire. The castle was built by the Earls of Richmond, 
as a defence, it is said, against the men of Westmoreland 
and Cumberland, who, during the Norman period, some- 
times sided with the Scots. It was built at an un- 
certain date within the Roman station. 


When Julius Cesar was a king, 
Bowes Castle was a famous thing. 


The edifice so early became ruinous that it was pro- 
nounced untenable as far back as the 15th year of 
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Edward III. All that remains of it is the great 
square tower of the keep, for a sketch of which we are 
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indebted to Mr. Robert Blair, secretary of the Newcastle 
Society of Antiquaries. 





The Story of Bothebons Ball. 

Some years ago, Dr. Charles Rogers, editor of 
“The Modern Scottish Minstrel,” related, in a letter 
to the Daily News, how, in 1864, in the course 
of a tour, he arrived at the town of Barnard 
Castle, in the county of Durham, late on a winter 
morning, and put up at the principal hotel—an 
old-fashioned structure fronting the Market Place. 
At breakfast next morning, he chanced to notice, on 
the opposite side of the street, a large clock-face, with 
the name Humphreys surrounding it, most conspicuously 
exhibited in front of a clock and watchmaker’s shop.* 
** How odd,” he exclaimed to a gentleman seated beside 
him, “here is Master Humphrey’s Clock!” “Of 
course,” said the gentleman, ‘‘ and don’t you know that 
Dickens resided here some weeks when he was collecting 
materials for his ‘Nicholas Nickleby,’ and that he chose 
his title for his next work by observing that big clock 
face from this window ?” 

Dr. Rogers stepped across to the watchmaker, and 
asked him whether he had been correctly informed. 
“The worthy horologist,” he continued, ‘entered into 
particulars. ‘My clock,’ said he, ‘suggested to Mr. 
Dickens the title of his book of that name. I have a letter 
from him stating this, and a copy of the work, inscribed 
with his own hand. For some years we corresponded. I 
got acquainted with him just by his coming across from 
the hotel as you have done this morning, and his asking 
me to inform him about the state of the neighbouring 
boarding schools.’ Mr. Humphreys then entered into 
many particulars respecting the condition of these 
schools. Incidentally, he said, he had directed Mr. 
Dickens and his friend ‘Phiz’ to the school which 
the two travellers afterwards rendered infamous by 
their pen and pencil; but it was, he said, by 
no means the worst of those institutions. The 
schoolmaster had been very successful in obtain- 
ing pupils, and had become very tyrannical, and 
even insolent to strangers. He received Mr. Dickens 
and his companion with extreme hauteur, and did not so 
much as withdraw his eyes from the operation of pen- 
making during their interview. But ‘Phiz’ sketched 
him on his nail, and reproduced him so exactly, that soon 
after the appearance of the novel the school fell off, and 
was ultimately deserted. Since that period the Dothe- 
boys description of school had altogether ceased in the 
district.” 

So far from having been the worst of the Yorkshire 
schools, that to which Dickens was directed is believed 
by many persons in the neighbourhood to have been one 





* See note of the death of Master Humphreys, Monthly Chronicle, 
vol. i., page 237. 


of the best of the kind. At any rate they say the master 
was by no means the heartless monster the illustrious 
author described the proprietor of Dotheboys Hall to 
have been. Dickens’s main object was to expose, in 
detail, the cruelties which were practised upon orphans 
and other neglected children at cheap proprietary schools, 
where the sum charged for the board of hungry and 
growing lads, with everything included, ranged from 
sixteen to twenty pounds a year. He tells us in the pre- 
face to ‘* Nicholas Nickleby,” as it stands in the collected 
edition of his works, that it was the result of a personal 
visit paid by himself to some nameless seminary of the 
Dotheboys type in the wolds of Yorkshire ; and there can 
be no doubt that the portraits of Squeers, Smike, and 
others, which figure prominently in the disgusting 
tableau, are only broad exaggerations of real characters, 
not to be found grouped and associated as they are in the 
novel, in any particular place, but seen and studied by 
Dickeus somewhere or other in the course of his wide and 
varied experience. But what the novelist moulded into 
a fancy picture, embracing all the bad elements of the 
lowest class of boarding schools, the public accepted 
as the actual condition of one particular estab- 
lishment. That the public did the alleged 
prototype of Squeers great injustice in this 
respect was warmly asserted by some old residents in 
Barnard Castle, who averred that the now notorious 
pedagogue was, in private life at least, an excellent and 
amiable man, however objectionable his school system, 
avowedly founded on the most parsimonious principles. 
might have been considered. How far this may have 
been true we cannot say; but one thing is admitted, that 
the person concerned took the imputation as levelled 
specially against himself, instead of taking it to be, as it 
doubtless was, a caricature personification of a bad 
system which had long prevailed in that part of the 
country, and was by no means confined to it. And the 
fact of this somewhat morbid sensitiveness getting to be 
generally known, the poor man became an object of ridi- 
cule to his neighbours, which, together with the ruin that 
overtook him soon after through the loss of pupils, utterly 
broke his spirit and hastened his death. 

That Dickens’s cheap boarding school picture, though 
to some extent a fancy one, was not very wide of the 
sober naked truth, is apparent, however, from the re- 
corded report of two remarkable trials which took place 
in October, 1823, in the Court of Common Pleas, before 
Mr. Justice Park and a special jury—the cases of Jones 
versus Shaw and Ockerly versus Shaw. The Durham 
Chronicle of November 8th, in the same year, reported 
these trials at much greater length than it would be 
worth while to give them now. We shall, therefore, 
abridge the newspaper report, omitting all that is non- 
essential to the illustration of the point we have in 
hand. 

The declaration in the first case stated that the plain- 
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tiff, a person of the name of Jones, living at the Twelve 
Bells, St. Saviour’s Churchyard, London, had agreed to 
place his sons, Richard and William, with the defendant, 
who was a schoolmaster, residing at Bowes, near Greta 
Bridge, Yorkshire, and who advertised to teach young 
gentlemen Latin, English, Arithmetic, Geography, and 
Geometry, and to board, lodge, and clothe them, at 
twenty pounds per annum; and that the defendant had 
so improperly and negligently conducted himself with 
respect to the two lads that they were greatly injured in 
health. 

Edward Jones, the eldest son of the plaintiff, having 
been called for the prosecution, said his two brothers 
were sent down by themselves to Shaw’s school in Oc- 
tober, 1819. Richard was then about twelve years old, 
and William about nine. In January, 1821, the witness 
and his mother went to the George and Blue Boar Inn, 
where the defendant put up when in town on profes- 
sional business, and had an interview with him. One of 
the lads had written the Christmas before, complaining 
of having sore eyes. Mrs. Jones asked the defendant 
what was the matter with them. Defendant said he did 
not know. On being pressed to say whether it was any- 
thing serious, he replied, ‘‘Oh, dear no !”—but he added 
that he had received a letter from Mrs. Shaw, and he was 
fearful from what she wrote that there was an abscess 
forming. He was then going home, and Mrs. Jones 
begged of him to write as quickly as possible. He pro- 
mised todo so. But th® Joneses never heard from him 
for more than a month, and even then not direct. It 
seems a Mr. Seaton called upon the Joneses in February, 
and undertook to write on their behalf, asking that the 
boys should be sent home, if necessary, because better 
advice could be obtained in London than in the country. 
In the course of a few days he received the following 
letter :—‘‘ The doctor, yesterday evening, advised me to 
write to Mr. Jones that his son might stop a fortnight 
longer, and he says he flatters himself with being of great 
service in recovering the right eye much more than has 
been done, and as he has lost the left eye, you will judge 
my anxiety to have one left as perfect as possible, and as 
I shall not charge anything for time or doctor’s expenses, 
you will see my only wish is to benefit the boy.” This 
letter was dated 15th March, 1821, and was signed by the 
defendant. On the 28th of the same month the two 
brothers came home. William was then totally blind; 
nothing had been wrong with his eyes when he went to 
school. Richard could see in the daylight, or with a 
strong candle, but his eyes were very bad. 

The evidence of the younger of the lads, William, who 
had been the greatest sufferer, was as follows :—‘I 
remember going to Mr. Shaw’s school with my brother 
Richard ; we went down by the stage ; I could then see 
as well as anybody ; I had had the small-pox about a year 
before; it had not injured my sight at all. The first 
week they treated me well, and gave me toast for break- 


fast; the next week they turned me among the other 
boys, and gave me hasty pudding. There were nearly 
three hundred boys in the school. We had meat three 
times a week, and on the other days potatoes and bread 
and cheese. When any gentleman came to see his 
children, Mr. Shaw used to order the boys who were 
without trousers or jackets to get under the desks; we 
were sometimes without our trousers for four or five days 
while they were being mended. The boys washed in a 
long trough similar to what the horses drink from; the 
boys had but two towels, and the great boys used to take 
advantage of the little boys, and get to the towels first ; 
we had no supper; we had warm water and milk for tea, 
and dry bread; we had hay and straw beds, and one 
sheet to each bed, in which four or five boys slept: there 
were about thirty beds in one room, and a large tub in 
the middle; there were only three or four boys in some of 
the beds; we had fleas every other morning (a laugh) ; 
I mean, we had quills furnished us to flea the beds every 
other morning, and we caught a good beating if we did 
not fill the quills with fleas; we had the skimmings of 
the pot every Sunday afternoon; the usher offered a 
penny for every maggot, and the boys found more than a 
quart full, but he did not give them the money ; we had 
soap every Saturday afternoon, but that was always used 
by the great boys, and we had no soap but what we 
bought ; on one occasion (in October) I felt a weakness in 
my eyes, and could not write my copy; the defendant 
said he would beat me; on the next day I could not see 
at all, and I told Mr. Shaw, who sent me, with three 
others, to the wash-house ; he always sent those boys who 
were ill to the wash-house, as he had no doctor; those 
who were totally blind were sent into a room ; I staid in 
the wash-house about a month, and the number of boys 
there when I left was eighteen; they were all affected in 
their sight ; I was then put into a room ; there were nine 
boys in this room totally blind; a Mr. Benning, a doctor, 
was sent for; while I remained in the wash-house no 
doctor attended us; I was in the room two months, and 
the doctor then discharged me, saying I had lost one eye; 
in fact, I was blind with both ; I went to the wash-house 
a second time, but no doctor attended me then. I re- 
member a person about 19 or 20; he was there for 
instruction, but he often assisted the boys who were 
wounded or ill; this gentleman sometimes blew powders 
in our eyes ; Mr. Benning is a doctor at Barnard Castle: 
he is a man of much practice ; he used just to look over 
our eyes, and then turn us away ; he never did anything 
else but look at our eyes; we had no physic, nor eye- 
water, nor anything else.” 

Richard Jones generally corroborated his brother’s 
statement. His treatment had been the same in every 
respect, except that he had never been shut up in the 
wash-house. He stated that he had the itch, and that 
about twenty other boys were afflicted with it likewise. 
But his head was combed every Saturday night, and he 
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was kept clean from all vermin, except fleas. His brother 
and he, with three other boys, all slept in the same bed, 
and they all had the itch at the same time. They had 
only two towels for all the boys in the school, and the 
water they had to wash in was not a running stream, but 
a quantity of water put into a trough. 

A lad named James Saunders, 16 years of age, who said 
he went to the defendant’s about the 25th of July, 1820, 
stated that after he had been there about six weeks his 
eyes were affected, and, as they got much worse in a fort- 
night’s time, he was put into the wash-house along with 
some fifteen other boys, all of whom had the itch. They 
were not separated at night from the other boys. There 
were from fifteen to thirty beds in each room. Some 
beds held five, some only three boys. He had totally lost 
the use of one eye. Mr. Benning never attended the boys 
until they had nearly lost their sight. He did nothing 
even then but look at their eyes. A powder was sent 
from London, the witness did not know by whom; and 
Mr. Evans (the gentleman mentioned by William Jones) 
blew this powder into their eyes. That was before Mr. 
Benning was called. 

Benjamin Clarke and James Holmwood, the latter of 
whom was totally blind, were then examined, and de- 
scribed in similar terms as the other boys the method of 
treatment they had experienced. 

Mr. F. Tyrell, oculist to the London Eye Infirmary, 
gave it as his opinion that the cause of the disorder was 
cold and exposure in damp places. The numbers who 
slept in one room would aggravate it very much. Putting 
the boys into the place they described as the wash-house 
he considered also very likely to increase the disorder. 
Want of cleanliness would produce the same effect; 
while the early application of remedies, in young subjects 
especially, ought to have suggested itself as imperatively 
necessary. A man who had acted properly would not 
have permitted those who were affected with chronic 
disease to wash with the same towel as others; nor 
would he have left them in a stone wash-house. 

For the defendant, Mr. Henry Benning, surgeon and 
apothecary, residing at Barnard Castle, was called as a 
witness. He described at length his treatment of the 
boys affected with ophthalmia in Mr. Shaw’s school, his 
visits to which, he said, were continued for almost twelve 
months almost every day. He directed that those 
attacked should be separated 
from the healthy boys. He ordered them 
to be put into a comfortable room, and 
that was done when he saw them. The room assigned 
them was the parlour. The first stage of the complaint 
had passed over, however, before he was called in. He 
ordered an astringent collyrium as an external applica- 
cation, and he gave the boys mild purgatives. Some 
months after his first visit, he communicated with Sir 
William Adams, whom he believed to be the highest 
authority this country could produce on such a subject. 


boys who were 


The disease was then in its chronic state. He ordered 
the school to be fumigated. It was whitewashed and 
ventilated a few weeks after his first visit. The win- 
dows were altered so as to admit of free air. Mrs. Shaw 
always expressed the greatest tenderness for the children. 
His (Mr. Benning’s) charge was upwards of £100 for at- 
tendance for the year. He did not recollect seemg any 
boys affected with the itch. The disorder was not 
raging anywhere but at Bowes and in the school. 

Sir William Adams, who had been taken down at an 
expense of three hundred guineas, said that, having heard 
Mr. Benning’s evidence, he thought his treatment upon 
the whole judicious. 

Mr. Serjeant Pell (for the defence) and Mr. Serjeant 
Vaughan (for the prosecution) having severally addressed 
the court, Mr. Justice Park, in his charge, left it to 
the jury to say whether they thought the defendant 
had been or had not been guilty of gross negligence. 

The jury retired for nearly an hour, and then re- 
turned a verdict for the plaintiff—damages, £300. 

Next day (Oct. 31st) the second action (Ockerly v. 
Shaw) was brought on; but after the examination of the 
first witness had been begun, the counsel on both sides 
had a long consultation with their respective clients, at 
the suggestion of the learned judge. The result was that 
the defendant submitted to have a verdict taken against 
him for the same sum—£300 damages—and thus save his 
lordship and the jury any further trouble in the matter. 

** Nicholas Nickleby ” was published in 1839, or sixteen 
years after these trials took place. The effect which it 
produced was, as all the world knows, electrical. None 
of the pictures in Dante’s Hell surpass Dotheboys Hall in 
colouring, at once vivid, grotesque, and horrible. It may 
be truly said to have been the picture of Smike, the poor 
lad who was starved and beaten into partial idiocy, that 
gave the first great impulse to that indignant feeling 
relative to the treatment of the helpless in public or 
private institutions which has since led to many sensible 
reforms. 

At the sale of Dickens’s relics in July, 1870, at the 
rooms of Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods, in King 
Street, St. James’s, London, T. Webster’s oil painting of 
‘*Brimstone and Treacle Morning at Dotheboys Hall,” 
put up at four hundred guineas, was knocked down for 
five hundred and ten. 


Thomas Spence. 





North American Colonies had entered upon 
the War of Independence, a Philosophical 
Society, established for purposes of debate, 
was holding one of its fortnightly meetings in Newcastle, 
then a country town of about twenty thousand . 
inhabitants, It was in the first year of its existence. 
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Established in the month of March, its founders, says 
Sykes, were ‘“‘many of them eminent in the literary 
world”; but the number of the members, adds Richard- 
son, ‘never exceeded twenty.” Its years were few ; and, 
some time after they had come to an end, an attempt 
was made to form one of those proprietary institutions 
known as “‘ Permanent Libraries.” On the 21st of April, 
1787, the Newcastle Chronicle announced that a plan had 
lately been proposed for instituting in the town a general 
library, which had already been agreed to by a great 
number of gentlemen, who were to advance two guineas 
annually for the purchase of books in the different 
sciences and languages, the ‘use of which was to be 
entirely confined to the proprietors, The proposal did 





not prosper: the Proprietary Library was not founded. 
Newcastle had to wait half-a-dozen years longer. 
Then, in 1793, the Newcastle Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society had its origin; and the founda- 
tion was laid of the present magnificent collection of 
books, brought together without respect to individual 
ownership—a broad and liberal principle, novel at the 
moment, but now of common adoption. 

. The Philosophical Society of 1775, with which we have 
at present chiefly to do, held its meetings (as appears by 
& copy of the rules, “‘printed by T. Angus, Trinity 
Corner, St. Nicholas’s Church Yard,” in 1777) somewhere 
in Westgate Street. The members tackled all sorts of 
questions which can never be solved, and are therefore 


the better fitted for interminable debate. The inquiry 


which, on the 15th of March, 1775, led the way, ran 
thus :—‘‘ Which of two persons, equally qualified, is 
most likely to attain first to a distinct knowledge of any 
intricate subject—he who searches into it by contempla- 
tion and the help of books only, or he who attends a 
well-regulated society, where the subject is freely debated 
as a question on both sides, or demonstrated by the 
joint endeavours of the members?’ ‘Two hours were 
consumed over this knotty problem, pro and con; and 
on a show of hands it was found, as was to have been 
expected from a Debating Society, that the majority 
were in favour, not of solitary pursuit, but of contro- 
versial effort. So ended the opening discussion of the 
club. At its next meeting, the enterprising club went 
in quest of an answer to the question :—‘‘Whether does 
an exquisite sensibility of mjnd make for or against 
the happiness of the possessor?” ‘‘ What is virtue?” 
was afterwards the inquiry to be determined; 
and thus, every alternate week, these searching spirits 
went on their adventurous way; till, in due course, 
came the turn of Thomas Spence, one of the school- 
masters of Newcastle. He it was who was to propose 
and introduce, on the 8th of November, 1775, a subject 
for debate. Let us, nowever, before stating what it 
was and what became of it, give some account of the 
proposer himself. We have, fortunately, a local 
historian who will assist us. Mackenzie makes the 
warm enthusiast the subject of one of his valuable 
biographical sketches. We have also the further 
advantage of the interesting ‘‘Memoir of Thomas 
Bewick, written by himself” (published in 1862), in 
which instructive autobiography of the great restorer 
of the art of wood-engraving (‘‘an artist,” as Leslie 
has justly observed, ‘‘of the highest order in his 
day”) there is mention more than once of the 
remarkable native of Newcastle whose name stands at 
the head of this article. 

Thomas Spence, one of a family of nineteen, was 
born (as Mackenzie tell us in his History of Newcastle) 
on the Quayside, on the 21st of June, 1750. His 
father, who was a religious man, and assiduous in his 
son’s education, had come to Newcastle from Aberdeen 
ten or eleven years before. His mother, a second 
wife, was a native of the Orkneys. A commercial 
clerk in his youth, he subsequently took to the 
instruction of children, and had his attention early 
drawn, as a schoolmaster, to the imperfections of 
the alphabet. The rounds of the ladder of learn- 
ing were neither all of them to his mind, nor were 
So, being a reformer by 
nature, he set himself to the work of amendment. He 
devised additional characters, and new-moulded some 
of the old ; his labours ended in the construction of a 
phonetic alphabet of forty letters, each representing a 
separate sound. ‘‘The Grand Repository of the English 
Language” was the result of his patient researches; and 
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in the course of his canvass for subscribers, he waited, 
among others, on the Rev. Hugh Moises, then morning 
lecturer of All Saints’, The Quaysider’s tongue was 
racy of the soil; and the famous head-master of the 
Royal Grammar School asked him what opportunities 
he had enjoyed of acquiring a correct knowledge of the 
pronunciation of the English language. It was an 
awkward question for the young author, but he was 
equal to the occasion. ‘Pardon me,” was his happy 
reply, ‘I attend All Saints’ Church every Sunday 
morning.” His amended method of orthography was 
illustrated in his “Repository of Common Sense and 
Innocent Amusement,” published in penny numbers “at 
his school on the Keyside.” ‘‘I cut the steel punches 
for Spence’s types,” says Thomas Bewick, “and my 
master struck them on the matrices for casting his 
newly-invented letters of the alphabet for his Spelling 
and Pronouncing Dictionary. He published in London 
many curious books in his peculiar way of speech: most 
of them, I believe, on his favourite subject of property 
in land being every one’s right. However mistaken he 
might be in his notions on this subject, I am clearly 
of opinion that his intentions were both sincere and 
honest.” 

Bewick had first fallen in with Spence at the work- 
shop of Gilbert Gray, the bookbinder (father of the 
celebrated fruit painter), a well-educated and most 
estimable man. ‘‘ He (Spence) was one of the warmest 


philanthropists of the day,” is the testimony of the 


great engraver. ‘‘The happiness of mankind seemed 
with him to absorb every other consideration. He was 
of a cheerful disposition, warm in his attachment to his 
friends and in his patriotism to his country ; but he was 
violent against people whom he considered of an op 
posite character. With such he kept no bounds. For 
the purpose chiefly of making converts to his opinion 
‘that property in land is every one’s right,’ he got a 
number of young men gathered together, and formed 
into a debating society, which was held in the evenings 
in his school-room in the Broad Garth, Newcastle. One 
night, when his favourite question was to be debated, 
he reckoned upon me as one of his ‘backers.’ In this, 
however, he was mistaken; for, notwithstanding my 
tacitly assenting, in a certain degree, to his plan—viz., as 
‘to the probability of its succeeding in some uninhabited 
country or island—I could not at all agree with him in 
thinking it right to upset the present state of society by 
taking from people what is their own, and then launch- 
ing out upon his speculations. I considered that pro- 
perty ought to be held sacred; and, besides, that the 
honestly obtaining of it was the great stimulant to in- 
dustry, which kept all things in order, and society in full 
health and vigour. The question having been given 
against him without my having said a word in his defence, 
he became swollen with indignation, which, after the 
company was gone, he vented upon me. To reason with 


him was useless. He began by calling me—from my 
silence—‘a Sir Walter Blackett,’” (who, ‘‘as an orator, 
made no figure in the House, and, having changed his 
politics in his later years, became rather unpopular”); 
“adding, ‘If I had been as stout as you are, I would have 
thrashed you ; but there is another way in which I can 
do the business, and have at you. He then produced a 
pair of cudgels, and to work we fell. He did not know 
that I was a proficient in cudgel playing; and I soon 
found that he was very defective. After I had blackened 
the insides of his thighs and arms, he became quite 
outrageous, and acted very unfairly, which obliged me to 
give him a severe beating.” 

Such (in the graphic words of Bewick) was Thomas 
Spence, the author of ‘‘The Spencean System,” and one 
of the founders of the short-lived Philosophical Society of 
1775. His pet theory was brought under the considera- 
tion of his fellow-members in November. It was his turn 
to lecture on the 8th; and he was so wrapped up in the 
Land Question, and his mode of settling it, that he had 
no choice within himself but Hobson’s. What course the 
discussion took we cannot say; no record of the proceed- 
ings has come down to us; but the paper itself, *‘‘ price 
one penny,” is extant, and consists of eight pages, with no 
printer’s name. ‘‘ Property in Land Every One’s Right, 
proved in a Lecture read at the Philosophical Society mn 
Newcastle on the 8th of November, 1775,” is the title of 
‘Spence’s tract ; and it bears an apt motto from “ Paradise 
Lost ” :— 


Th’ invention all admired ; and each, how he 

To be the inventor missed ; so easy it seemed 

Once found, which yet unfound, most would have thought 
Impossible. 


**Tmpossible ” enough, even when found, the members 
must have thought it, as the rapt visionary unfolded his 
sweeping scheme. ‘That property in land, and liberty 
among men in a state of nature, ought to be equal, 
few, one would fain hope,” he said, ‘‘ would be foolish 
enough to deny.” He took it for granted that “‘the 
country of any people, in a native state, was properly 
their common, in which each of them had an equal 
property, with free liberty to sustain himself and con- 
nexions with the animals, fruits, and other products 
thereof.” Yet, when Captain Cook was voyaging round 
the world two years before this meeting of the Philo- 
sophical Society, he was led to the conclusion “ that 
all the land in Tongatabu (Friendly Islands) was 
private property, and that there were there, as at 
Otaheite, a set of people who were servants or slaves, 
and had no property in land. It is unreasonable 
(remarks the great circumnavigator) to suppose every- 
thing in common in a country so highly cultivated as 
this. Interest being the greatest spring which animates 
the hand of industry, few would toil in cultivating 
and planting the land if they did not expect to 
reap the fruit of their labour. Were it otherwise, 
the industrious man would be in a_ worse state 
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than the idle sluggard.” Spence’s panacea, however, 
for the ills of society, was land in common; and 
he proposed to show how this natural right might be 
practically restored, consistently with the general good. 
The whole people of a country having adopted the 
principle, the inhabitants would meet together in their 
respective parishes to form themselves into corporations, 
having charge of the land therein comprised, with every- 
thing pertaining thereto. There would then be no more 
nor other landowners in the whole country than the 
parishes, and each of these would be sovereign lord of 
its own territories. ‘There you may behold the rent 
which the people have paid into the parish boxes, 
employed by each parish in paying the Government its 
share of the sums which Parliament at any time grants ; 
in maintaining and relieving its own poor, and people 
out of work; in paying its clergymen, schoolmasters, 
and officers their salaries ; in building, repairing, and 
adorning its houses, bridges, and other structures; in 
making and maintaining convenient and delightful 
streets, highways, and passages both for foot and 
carriages; in making and maintaining canals and other 
conveniences for trade and navigation; in planting 
and taking in waste ground ; in providing and keeping 
up @ magazine of ammunition and all sorts of arms 
sufficient for all its inhabitants in case of danger from 
enemies ; in premiums for the encouragement of agri- 
culture, or anything else thought worthy of encourage- 
ment ; and, in a word, in doing whatever the people 
think proper, and not, as formerly, to support and spread 
luxury, pride, and all manner of vice and corruption.” 
All voting, in parish or parliament, to be by ballot, thus 
avoiding animosities ; “‘ all that can be done, in order to 
gain a majority of votes for anything, being to make it 
appear in the best light possible by speaking or writing.” 
Each parish allowed to put the laws in force, “‘ even to 
the inflicting of death.” Groups of parishes to elect 
members of the House of Commons. ‘“‘ Buildings, clergy- 
men, &c., for the Established Religion of the country, 
maintained by each parish out of its treasury; but 
Dissenters, if they set up any other religion, must 
bear the expense of it themselves.” The men in every 
parish to be trained to arms for defence from attack. 
“‘And woe be to them who occasion them to do this ! 
They would use them worse than highwaymen or 
pirates if they got them in their power.” No standing 
army in time of peace. All alike having pro- 
perty to defend, they would be ‘“‘alike ready to 
run to arms when their country was in danger.” Taxes 
and duties would be unknown. Rent would be paid 
alone to the parish, according to the value of the land, 
houses, &c., occupied. ‘‘As the final consequence of all 
this, all things that are allowed to be imported from 
abroad or that are the growth or manufacture of the 
country, are as cheap as possible ; and living is so very 
easy that he must be a rogue in his heart that cannot live 


honestly there. But what makes this prospect yet more 
glorious is that, after this empire is thus established, it 
will stand for ever. Force and corruption attempting its 
downfall shall equally be baffled, and all other nations, 
struck with wonder and admiration at its happiness and 
stability, shall follow its example; and thus the whole 
earth shall at last be happy, and live like brethren.” 

With these glowing words the sanguine dreamer closed 
the address in which he had unfolded his new Utopia; 
and then, although the rules of the Philosophical Society 
prohibited the publication of its lectures, he hastened his 
composition into print, and was excluded from member- 
ship. “The society,” according to his own way of 
putting it, ‘‘did the author the honour to expel him.” 
But, says Mackenzie, it was alleged that ‘‘the expulsion 
was not for printing it only, but for printing it in the 
manner of a half-penny ballad, and having it hawked 
about the streets.” The members, it would appear, were 
not unanimous. The Rev. James Murray, who was one 
of them, made the exclusion of Spence the subject of an 
indignant remonstrance. 

Spence’s paper, as we have seen, was read on the 8th of 
November, 1775. It was on the 22nd that the Philo- 
sophical Society dealt so summarily with the writer. On 
the 25th, the Newcastle Chronicle had a note of the fact 
that the members had “expelled Mr. Thomas Spence, for 
publishing, without and against the approbation of the 
society, a lecture with the title of ‘Property in Land 
Every Man’s Right,’ which he had delivered at a former 
meeting, of which (continued the editor) they disclaim all 
patronage, being informed that he had, previous to the 
lecture, read it in different public-houses, and became a 
member, apparently, for the purpose of obtruding upon 
the world the ERRONEOUS and dangerous levelling 
principles with which the lecture is replete, under the 
sanction of the society.” 

From the emphasis of the protest—its capital letters 
and italics—we may gather the sensation kindled among 
our forefathers by the publication of a paper which, if 
‘*dangerous” a hundred years ago, is but a harmless 
literary curiosity now. Some twenty years afterwards, 
when the American War had achieved the independence 
of the United States, and the French Revolution had 
brought Napoleon Bonaparte to the front, the Philoso- 
phical Society of 1775 was gone, and the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of 1793 was concerned about the 
proceedings of its departed predecessor. Towards the 
close of 1798, there was inserted in the Recommendation 
Book a note for the consideration of the committee at its 
December meeting, viz.:—‘‘An extract from a paper 
having appeared in the Annual Register by Dodsley 
for 92, which, from an inaccuracy in the expression, 
may be thought to come from this society, it is re- 
commended to the committee to disavow, through the 
medium of the same publication, and also the Monthly 
and Gentleman’s Magazines, any connection with the 
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society of which Mr. Spence, the author of that paper, 
was a member.” A marginal correction substitutes 
‘Rivington ” for “ Dodsley ” (there being at that time 
more than one Annual Register in course of publication). 
The matter was taken up by the society and the com- 
mittee on the 11th and 18th of December, 1798. Reso- 
lutions were adopted and an advertisement framed ; and 
the official announcement is now reprinted from the file 
of the Newcastle Chronicle (December 22) :— 

Ata ery the Literary and Lt yy x Socie' 
of Newcastle, held December 11, 1798 (Sir John Edw: 
Swinburne, Bart., President), it having been suggested to 
this Society that invidious reflections had been thrown 
out against this Society, in consequence of a passage in 
the Annual Register for 1792 (Appendix, page 152), pur- 

rting to be an extract from a lecture to a 
Philosophical Society in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, re- 
SOlV' oe 


That the Literary and Philosophical Society of New- 
castle having had no existence till February, 1793, could 
not possibly have any concern in a transaction not later 
than the year 1792. : 

That it has been a fundamental rule of this society 
from its first institution, ‘‘that religion, British politics, 
and all politics of the day, shall be deemed prohibit 
subjects of discussion”; and that this rule has in no in- 
stance been departed from. 

That these resolutions be inserted in the Newcastle 
papers, and sent to the Gentleman’s and Monthly Ma- 
gazines, and to the editor of the Annual Register. 


WitiiamM TURNER . 
JoHN BRUMELL } Secretaries. 


The proposal of the Recommendation Book was thus 
adopted. The disavowal was made. The old society had 
expelled Thomas Spence, and was itself disclaimed by the 
new. 

The Quayside schoolmaster, who had also been a 
teacher at St. Ann’s, left Newcastle shortly after the 
publication of his lecture, and in 1776 had an appoint- 
ment in the school at Haydon Bridge. ‘‘ There,” says 
Bewick (giving an account of one of his pedestrian ex- 
cursions), “I visited an old acquaintance, Thomas Spence, 
then a teacher at Haydon Bridge School, with whom I 
was a welcome guest, and stopped two days. Leave of 
absence from school having been given to him, I rambled 
with him over the neighbourhood, and visited everything 
worth notice. When I departed he accompanied me on 
the road nearly to Haltwhistle.” The young artist and 
naturalist whose autobiography we quote, and who sub- 
sequently rose to the world-wide fame which he still 
retains, was then in his 23rd year; and the companion of 
his walk, now almost unknown, was 26. 

While Spence continued to reside in the pleasant 
valley of the Tyne, a “‘sylvan joke” (as he describes it) 
occurred, very characteristic of his peculiar vein. Being 
alone in a wood, gathering nuts, ‘‘the forester popped 
through the bushes upon him, and asked what he did 
there.” “Gathering nuts,” was his reply. And “‘ Dare 
you say so?” was the rejoinder. ‘‘Yes; why not? 
Would you question a monkey, or a squirrel, about such 
a business? And am I to be treated as inferior to one of 

these creatures? Or have I a less right? But who are 





you that thus take upon you to interrupt me?” The 
schoolmaster’s questioner said he would let him know 
that, when he laid him fast for trespassing. ‘‘ Indeed !” 
ejaculated Spence; ‘but how can I trespass here, 
where no man ever planted or cultivated ; for these nuts 
are the spontaneous gifts of nature, ordained alike for the 
sustenance of man or beast that chooses to gather them ; 
and therefore they are common.” This was doctrine 
which the wondering woodman could not understand. 
The wood, he said, was not common : it was the Duke of 
Portland’s. ‘Oh! my service to the Duke of Portland: 
Nature knows no more of him than of me. Therefore, as 
in nature’s storehouse the rule is ‘First come, first 
served,’ so the Duke of Portland must look sharp if he 
wants any nuts.” The perplexity of the poor keeper may 
be imagined ; he was unequal to playing a part in such 
philosophical dialogues; and he was told in conclusion 
that if he (Spence) were called upon to defend a country 
in which he durst not pluck a nut, he would throw down 
his musket, saying, ‘‘ Let such as the Duke of Portland, 
who claim the country, fight for it.” 

In the form of a pamphlet, the lecturer of 1775 entered 
more at length upon the methods by which in his philan- 
thropy he would have the world made better than he 
found it. Its title was ‘‘The Constitution of Spensonia, 
a Country in Fairy Land, situated between Utopia and 
Oceana, brought from thence by Captain Swallow.” But, 
after the flight of a century, we have still to go for 
“Fairy Land” to Fiction; and returning from the ex- 
cursion, we are face to face, as before, with the hard 
realities of life. 

Removing to London, Spence led a chequered life. He 
was not a man to get through a wood or the world with- 
out difficulties. But, of an easy temperament, careless of 
wealth, and happy in a hobby, he was not troubled in 
mind because his course ran unsmooth. He wrote and 
printed ; published weekly, and sold in great numbers, 
** Pigs’ Meat ” (the eccentric title of one of his publica- 
tions); ‘‘or, Lessons for the People, alias (according 
to Burke) the Swinish Multitude”; kept a stall in the 
open air on which he sold saloop at one end and 
advertised his publications at the other; dating many 
of his literary wares from ‘“‘The Hive of Liberty, 
No. 8, Little Turnstile, High Holburn.” Fine and 
imprisonment fell upon him. He and the law were 
not friends, and he found it more difficult to deal 
with than the forester. His fate had been fore- 
shadowed in the blows that befell him in quarterstaff. 
But, so far from being cast down, he often boasted of 
his incarceration and fine as imparting immortality to his 
doctrines. ‘‘One of the singular plans he adopted of 
attracting public attention ” (we copy Mackenzie) ‘‘ was 
the striking of a variety of copper coins, some of which 
were extremely curious. One of them was the figure of a 
cat, which he used to designate his coat of arms, because, 
he said, he resembled it in this, that he could be stroked 
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down, but he would not suffer himself to be rubbed | 


against the grain.” ‘‘Spence’s glorious plan,” another of 
his medals proclaimed, ‘‘is parochial partnership in land, 
without private landlordism. This just plan will pro- 
duce everlasting peace and happiness; or, in fact, the 
millennium.” Standing at his window, he would jerk his 
metallic advertisements into the street among the pas- 
sengers, and thus make known the method by which the 
world was to be renewed. 

His death occurred on the 8th of September, 1814, at 
the age of 64. His admirers gave him a public funeral, a 
pair of scales preceding the hearse to indicate the spirit of 
equality by which he had been animated ; an oration was 
pronounced over his grave ; and although his followers 
were never considerable in numbers, and his name is now 
comparatively little known, bibliographical dictionaries 
preserve his memory. His publications and portrait are 
in request among collectors. What passage it was of his 
paper of 1775 that was revived in 1792 we have not been 
able to discover ; but the excitement and disavowal to 
which it gave rise in 1798 mark the difference between 
those historic times and the days in which we live. 

JAMES CLEPHAN. 


A few further particulars of Spence’s career, extracted 
from an article that appeared, under the title of 
“Northern Worthies,” in the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle 
for November 4, 1882, may here be added. 

When at Haydon Bridge, Mr. Spence married a Miss 
Elliott, of Hexham, by whom he had one son. But he 
was not very happy in the choice of a wife, which, com- 
bined with a desire of propagating his system more ex- 
tensively, induced him to leave Newcastle and to settle 
in London. In passing along one of the streets of 
London, with a parcel of numbers, he saw a very pretty 
girl cleaning the steps of a gentleman’s house. He 
stopped and looked at her, and then inquired if she felt 
disposed to marry. On the maid answering in the 
affirmative, he offered himself, was accepted, and married 
the same day. But neither was this marriage a happy 
one, The girl, who had married him merely to be re- 
venged on her sweetheart, with whom she had quarrelled, 
soon repented, and lavished her attentions on her first 
lover. She afterwards went to the West Indies with a 
sea captain; yet, on her return, Spence pardoned her 
transgressions, and restored her to favour. But the 
safety of his health and property compelled him at length 
to dismiss her from his house, though he allowed her 8s. 
per week during his life. His first wife, who kept a shop 
in King Street, off the Quayside, died in the North, 
previous to his second marriage. 

“Pigs’ Meat” was published weekly in penny numbers. 
It was illustrated with curious plates, and forms four 
volumes in a collective shape. This publication naturally 
brought him into trouble. In a letter, bearing date 3rd 
January, 1795, which appeared in the Morning Chronicle, 
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he states that he has been confined more than seven 
months, that he has been a sufferer in the cause of 
liberty, that he has been four times dragged from his 
business by runners and messengers, thrice indicted by 
grand juries, and twice had true bills found against him, 
thrice lodged in prison for different periods, and once . 
been put to the bar, but never once convicted. 
** Neither,” he says, ‘‘ did my son escape a prison, 
for selling in the streets ‘The Rights of Man,’ in verse 
(price only one halfpenny); the poems which he had 
were confiscated, and I paid a fine, and so the mighty 
affair ended.” 

At length, after he had publicly maintained his prin- 
ciples for twenty-six years, Sir Edward Law, the King’s 
Attorney-General (afterwards Lord Ellenborough), filed 
an information against him, in 1801, for composing and 
publishing a seditious libel, intituled, ‘‘The Restorer of 
Society to its Natural State.” He was tried in the Court 
of King’s Bench before Lord Kenyon and a special jury ; 
and, being found guilty, was fined £20, and imprisoned 
in Shrewsbury Gaol twelve months. Being too poor to 
retain either attorney or counsel, he conducted his own 
defence, as William Hone did seventeen years later, with 
great ingenuity, temper, and firmness. He stood alone, 
he said, unconnected with any party, and was considered 
as a lunatic, except by a thinking few. Even the pro- 
fessed friends of liberty kept aloof from him, and would 
rather, if they could consistently, join in the suppression 
than the support of his opinions. He called himself 
““The Unpaid Advocate of the Disinherited Seed of 
Adam.” ‘*I solemnly avow,” he continued, ‘“‘ that what 
I have written and published has been done with as good 
a conscience, and as much philanthropy, as ever 
possessed the breast of any prophet, apostle, or 
philosopher that ever existed. And indeed I could 
neither have lived nor died in peace having such im- 
portant truths in my bosom unpublished.” When he was 
brought up to judgment he made another speech. ‘‘ Per- 
haps, my lords,” he said, “‘I have entertained too high 
an opinion of human nature, for I do not find mankind 
very grateful clients. Ihave very small encouragement 
indeed to rush into a prison, on various accounts. For, 
in the first place, the people without treat me with the 
contempt due to a lunatic; and the people within treat 
me as bad, or worse, than the most notorious felon 
among them. And what with redeeming and ransoming 
my toes from being pulled off with a string when in bed, 
and paying heavy and manifold fees, there is no getting 
through the various impositions.” But he excused the 
keeper of Newgate, saying these things were unknown to 
him, because it was dangerous to complain ; “‘ for nobody 
could conceive what dreadful work went on among such 
ruffians but those who have had the misfortune to be 
locked up with them.” 

Spence published, in 1803, a report of the trial, 
containing the whole of the work for which he 
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had been prosecuted. It went through several 
editions, and is now very scarce. He often boasted of 
his incarceration and fine, as imparting immortality to 
his doctrines. After his liberation he became an itine- 
rant vendor of books and pamphlets. 

The propagation of Spence’s theory was urged as one of 
the alarming social symptoms which rendered necessary 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in 1817; but his 
disciples, who styled themselves Spenceans, and who 
were for a while about as indefatigable as he had been 
himself in issuing pamphlets embodying their views, do 
not appear ever to have been numerous. Their Con- 
fession of Faith may be given here as a curiosity :— 


SPENCE’S PLAN. 
For Parochial Partnerships in the Land 
Is the only effectual Remedy 
For the Distresses and Oppressions of the People. 
The Landlords are not Proprietors in Chief ; 
They are but the Stewards of the Public ; 
For the Lanp is the Proptr’s Farm. ’ 

e Expenses of the Goyernment do not cause the Misery 
that surrounds us, but the enormous exactions of 
these “‘ Unjust Stewards.” 

Landed Monopoly is indeed contrary 
To the benign Spirit of Christianity, 
And destructive of 
The Independence and Morality of Mankind. 
**The Profit of the Earth’s for All ” ; 
Yet how deplorably destitute are the Great Mass of the 
People ! 
Nor is it possible for their situations to be radically 
amended 
But by the establishment of a system 
Founded on the immediate basis of Nature and Justice. 
Experience demonstrates its Necessity; and the Rights 
of Mankind Require it for their preservation. 

To obtain this important object, by extending the 
Knowledge of the above system, the Society of Spencean 
Philanthropists has been instituted. Further informa- 
tion of its principles may be obtained by attending any 
of the sectional meetings, where subjects are discussed 
calculated to enlighten the human understanding; and 
where also the regulations of the Society may be pro- 
cured, containing a — development of the 
Spencean system. Every individual is admitted, free of 
expense, who will conduct himself with decorum. 

he meetings of the Society begin at a quarter after 
eight in the evening, as under :—First Section, eve 
ednesday, at the Cock, Grafton Street, Soho. Second, 
Thursday, avg! Tree, Mulberry Court, Wilson 
Street, Moorfield. Third, Monday, Nag’s Head, Carnaby 
Market. Fourth, Tuesday, No. 8, Lumber Street, Mint, 
Borough. 


Another curiosity may also be quoted—a specimen of 
Spence’s reformed system of spelling :— 

It may hile perpleks a karlls redir ov nu kariktirs too 
disifir thi troo sens thereov : tho it shud be eze inuf too 
no it bi a litil aplikashin and praktis. 
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Spital 


Tongues, was situated about a quarter of a 
mile north-by-west of the Barracks, on New- 
castle Town Moor. 
been disused, had no direct access to the Tyne for 
shipping its produce, owing to the town intervening, 


BA EAZES MAIN COLLIERY, at 
jg} 
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As the colliery, which has long 


the spirited owners, Messrs. Porter and Latimer, con- 
ceived the bold idea of constructing a tunnel from it to 
the river, so as to be able to send off their coals most 
expeditiously. Accordingly, having made the necessary 
arrangements with the Corporation and other parties 
concerned, they commenced the work on the 27th 
June, 1839, and it was finished and _ opened, 
amid much rejoicing, in the presence of the 
Mayor and several members of the Town 
Council, on the 7th April, 1842. The tunnel, which was 
about two miles in length, was named the Victoria 
Tunnel. It was arched with brick and masonry at the 
top and bottom, on the same principle as the Thames 
Tunnel. Its dimensions were seven feet five inches mn 
height, by six feet three inches in width. It commenced 
at the surface, and its greatest depth was 85 feet. The 
course of the tunnel was south-east, running under the 
Moor, and continuing to St. Thomas’s Church, Barras 
Bridge, and so on until it reached the river, 
near the Glasshouse Bridge, at the bottom of Tyne Street, 
where coal-spouts were erected for the loading of vessels. 
Fortunately for the projectors, the whoie of the strata 
worked was composed of nothing but solid clay, neither 
rock nor any other impediment presenting itself during 
the excavations. From the high level of the Moor, the 
line was an easy incline, with a gradual descent of 222 


_ feet, down which the laden waggons ran, while the 


empty ones were drawn up by a stationary engine at 
bank. This extensive undertaking, one of the most novel 
as well as adventurous that had ever been attempted 
up to that time in the neighbourhood of New- 
castle, was carried out under the direction of Mr. 
Gilhespie, engineer; while the operative department 
was under the charge of Mr. John Cherry, a lead miner 
from Yorkshire, who had worked as a pitman in the 
colliery. Mr. Cherry, in conjunction with Mr. David 
Nixon, builder, of Prudhoe Street, Newcastle, executed 
the work with the greatest success. Mr. Latimer, before 
removing to Newcastle, was for some years the agent of 
the London Lead Company at Stella, and one of his 
sons, William Latimer, is now the landlord of the High- 
lander Inn at Winlaton. Robert Nunn, the local poet, 
composed the following song on the subject, which was 
sung to the tune of ‘* Cappy’s the Dog ” :— 

As aa sat i’ the hoose, havin’ nothing to do, 

Aa heer’d the bells ringin’. ‘Thinks aa—‘‘ What's up noo” 


Aa went to inquire, an’ heer’d the folks say :— 
‘“* The Spital Tongues Tunnel’s been open’d to-day.” 


CHORUS. 


Success to the tunnel ! the Spital Tongues Tunnel ! 
The best undertakin’ that’s been i’ the North ! 


This tunnel’s two miles, an’ it’s strange for to tell 
That twenty full w: ms will travel on’t well; 

With men for to brake them, they run doon se clivvor, 
An’ in less than six minutes they’re doon to the river. 


When first Mr. Porter began wi’ this plan, 

Some called him a thick-headed, mad, foolish man ; 
But now since it’s finished each wiseacre says, 

“* Indeed, Mr. Porter is worthy of praise.” 
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To Latimer also great honour is due, 

In backin’ the project until it was a : 

An’ now since it’s dyeun wi’ the Spital Tongues Pit, 
Aa hope they will syeun make a fortune by it. 

*Twas Mr. Gilhespie, that famed gine, 

With Cherry an’ Nixon, the tunnel did rear ; 

Their nyems should be thowt on as men of renoon, 
An’ placed on the records of wor ‘‘ Canny Toon.” 


Then here’s to the owners, an’ lang may they live 
To enjoy what the tunnel is likely to gre : 

An’ to each one’s lady, may they aye piad 
Tocheer up an’ cuddle their Bonny Pit { 


wolp island Castle and tie 
Grringtans. 





|NE of the most curious episodes in the history 

of the Northern Counties is the surprise of 

the garrison of Holy Island, during the 
Rebellion of 1715, by Launcelot and Mark Errington. 

Grose, in his ‘ Antiquities of England and Wales” 

(1773-76), gives an account of the affair, which has 

been copied verbatim by Hutchinson, Sykes, Mackenzie, 

Sheldon, and others. That writer says he had the 

following particulars from a gentleman whose father 

was an eye-witness of the facts, and well knew both 

the parties :— 


One Launcelot Errington, a man of an ancient and 
respectable family in Northumberland, and of a bold and 


———t spirit, entered into a conspiracy for seizing 
or the 


this castle Pretender, in which, it is said, he was 
promised assistance, not only by Mr. Foster, the rebel 

meral then in arms, but also by the masters of several 

rench privateers. At the time the garrison consisted of 
asergeant, a corporal, and ten or twelve men only. In 
order to put his scheme in execution, being well known in 
that country, he went to the castle, and, after some dis- 
course with the sergeant, invited him and the rest of the 
men who were not immediately on duty, to partake of a 
treat on board the ship of which he was master, then 
lying in the harbour. This being u tedly accepted 
of, he so well plied his guests with brandy that they were 
soon incapable of any opposition. 

These men being thus secured, he made some pretence 
for going on shore: and with Mark Errington, his 
nephew, returning again to the castle, they knocked down 
the sentinel, surprised and turned out an old gunner (the 
corporal and two other soldiers being the remainder of 
the garrison), and, shutting the gates, hoisted the Pre- 
tender’s colours as a signal of their success, anxiously 
expecting the promised succour. No reinforcement 
coming, but, on the contrary, a party of the King’s 
troops arriving from Berwick, they were obliged to re- 
treat over the walls of the castle, among the rocks, 
hoping to conceal themselves under the sea weeds till it 
was dark, and then, by swimming to the mainland, to 
make their escape. But, the tide rising, they were 
obliged to swim, when the soldiers, firing at Launcelot as 
he was climbing up a rock, wounded him in the thigh. 
Thus disabled, & and his nephew were taken and con- 
veyed to Berwick Gaol, where they were confined till his 
wound was cured. During this time he had digged a 
burrow quite under the foundations of the prison, deposit- 
ing the earth taken out in an old oven. Through this 

‘ow he and his nephew, with divers other persons, 
esca ; but most of the latter were soon after re-taken. 

e two Erringtons, however, had the good fortune to 
make their way to the Tweed-side, where, finding the 
Custom House boat, they rowed themselves over, and 
afterwards turned it adrift. From thence they pursued 


their journey to Bamburgh Castle, near which they were 
concealed nine days in a pea-stack ; a relation who re- 
sided in the castle supplying them with provisions. At 
length, travelling in the night by secret paths, they 
reached Gateshead House, near Newcastle, where they 
were secreted till they procured a passage from Sunder- 
land to France. 


A reward of £500 was now offered to any one 
who would apprehend them; notwithstanding which, 
Launcelot was so daring as soon after to come into Eng- 
land, «nd even to visit some of his friends in Newgate. 
After the suppression of the rebellion, when everything 
was quiet, he and his nephew took the benefit of the 
oa pardon, and he returned to Newcastle, where he 

ied about the year 1746, as it is said, of grief at the 
victory of Culloden. 

This is a very pretty story, and it seems almost a pity 
to strip it of its somewhat romantic, if not chivalrous, 
incidents. But it must be done. The Rev. James 
Raine, in his exhaustive ‘‘ History of North Durham,” 
sets forth what must henceforth be accepted as the 
true version of the affair, founded on documentary evi 
dence, about which there can be little or no mistake. 
He says: ‘There is in reality very little truth, and 
still less bravery, in the tale.” From depositions 
made before the Mayor of Berwick, immediately after 
the surprise of Holy Island Castle took place, by 
Samuel Phillipson, master gunner; William Hope 
gunner; Francis Amos, corporal in the Hon. Colonel 
Percy Kirk’s regiment of foot; and John Farggison 
a soldier in the said regiment, it is proved that the 
whole garrison, instead of consisting of twelve or 
fourteen men, consisted in reality of only seven, and 
that, of the seven, two only were in the castle when it 
was seized; of the other five, two were, at the time, 
off duty and in the town, and the other three were 
absent ; but there is no proof that they were in a 
state of intoxication on board of the trader belonging 
to the Erringtons. The depositions which Mr. Raine 
prints at length, and which occupy fully one and a 
half of his ample folio pages, at once divest the story 
of all pretence to the marvellous, and prove it to have 
been at best but a paltry exploit. 


The fort, it appears, was in charge of Phillipson, the 
master gunner, on the eventful day, the 10th of October, 
1715, when Launcelot Errington, who was “of his 
acquaintance,” and whose brigantine, laden with salt, 
brandy, and other merchandizes, was then at anchor in 
the harbour, came up in the morning and desired 
entrance, “‘that he might have his beard taken off,” 
it being Phillipson’s wont, he tells us, to vary his 
military practice by exercising occasionally the more 
peaceful profession of a barber. Not having the least 
suspicion of any danger, the commandant pro tem. 
admitted the Newcastle skipper into the castle, where 
he stayed till he was shaved, and a little after went 
out again. But when Phillipson was sitting at dinner, 
between the hours of twelve and two in the after- 
noon, Errington returned again to the castle, and 
desired admittance once more, pretending he had lost 
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the key of his watch. Whereupon, being admitted, 
he walked on the floor till his unsuspecting host 
had dined, and then he immediately drew out a 
pistol, and, pointing it towards Phillipson, swore ‘“‘d——n 
him, the castle was his own.” ‘“‘G—— d—— you 
make no resistance,” he repeated fiercely, and imme- 
diately his nephew Mark, who had come in through 
the gate along with his uncle, rushed into the apartment, 
also pistol in hand, and swearing like a trooper. He 
then went towards the high battery, but before it had 
been reached Phillipson caught hold of the elder rebel, 
and, struggling with him, they fell to the ground 
together. The gunner’s wife, who had been in the room 
with her husband, cried aloud for assistance. But 
Launcelot, getting clear of his opponent, immediately 
**shott” the doors. Then Phillipson “‘shoté the door 
of the room on himself, got three grenadoes, and, having 
lighted a match, took one of the grenadoes in his band, 
and Errington bursting open the door with violence, he 
fired the said grenadoe, and threw it betwixt Errington’s 
legs, which breaking (the grenadoe, not the legs), only 
scratched his hand and shinbone.” Thereupon, Errington, 
with a savage oath, pulled Phillipson out of the castle. 
The soldier ‘‘ Farggison,” who had been sentinel in 
the castle, deposed that ‘‘some time after he had 
admitted the Erringtons by Phillipson’s directions, he 
heard a great noise in the house, made by the master 
gunner’s wife, who called out murder. He ran to the 
house door, but found it shut, and his musket inside. 





In a little while the Erringtons came out, the uncle 
armed with a pistol and the nephew with a blunder- 
buss, which they had secretly brought into the castle 
under their coats, and they compelled him and 
Phillipson to leave the place. The two soldiers, thus 
ousted, made their way to the town of Holy Island as 
fast as possible, and told Marius Amos, the corporal, 
what had passed. They then, together with three 
soldiers more, went back near the castle, and Gunner 
Hope asked Errington “‘ what he meant by that which 
he had done.” Errington answered that what he 
had done he would stand by while there was breath 
in his body, adding that, if a gun was fired against 
the castle, he would knock the town of Holy 
Island, ere ten o'clock at night, about their 
ears. He likewise told the dispossessed garrison 
that they might walk about on the island where 
they pleased, for that within a few hours such a 
party would come as would make all their hearts ache. 
Then the two Erringtons hoisted the flag about half- 
way up, and fired three of the cannons towards the 
land side of the castle, as a signal, it was supposed, 
for some of their own party to join them. And on 
the master gunner and two others again coming 
forward, with a view to holding an amicable parley, 
one of the Erringtons fired a musket at them, 
and upon their near approach threatened that if 
they would not go away “it would be worse for 
them all.” 
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But the valiant Tyne skipper’s triumph was destined to 
be very short-lived. For Corporal Amos hurried off to 
the town of Berwick, and acquainted Colonel Laton, who 
commanded the garrison there, with what had taken 
place. Next day in the afternoon (things were done 
leisurely in those days), the colonel sent a party from 
Berwick, whereof the corporal was one, to retake the 
castle. This proved to be no difficult task ; for, upon the 
soldiers appearing upon the sands, and riding towards 
the castle, the Erringtons, thinking “timely running no 
mean part of conduct in the martial art,” quitted the 
castle and ran towards the seaside, upon which they were 
pursued and taken prisoners. Launcelot was wounded in 
the scuffle. 

The remainder of the story told by Grose is in all 
probability “*to a certain extent true.” That the two 
Erringtons escaped from the gaol at Berwick is cer- 
tain; but there are three depositions, Mr. Raine tells 
us, in the same depository, which prove that they were 
materially assisted by Thomas Hunter, a joiner, by 
Thomas Peach, a mason, by Young, a butcher, and by 
others, all resident in Berwick. 

Raine adds the following note by Ralph Spearman, 
of Eachwick :— ‘‘ Errington, who surprised Holy 
Island in 1715, kept for many years the Salutation Inn, 
at the head of the Flesh Market, Newcastle. His wife 
was a Selby of ——, and his house was frequented 
by Jacobite gentlemen and others, on account of the 
principles and family of the owners. It was also much 
used by a set of men usually then styled London 
Riders. One of them, noticing the Selby’s arms over 
the dining-room chimney, observed to Mrs. Errington 
that some property in one of the Southern Counties 
which had belonged to a person of that name lay un- 
claimed for want of an heir, which put Mr. and Mrs. 
Errington on making inquiry, and they actually re- 
covered something considerable, with which they 
purchased an annuity, and retired to Benwell, where 
they lived for many years very much respected.” 








The Lnbention of the Lifeboat. 


SESS than a century ago the lifeboat was un- 
known. It was in the year 1789—the date 
of the outbreak of the first French Revolu- 

4 tion—that this invention was made. And 
South Shields has the honour of being the birth-place. In 
the month of September, in that eventful year, the ship 
Adventure, of Newcastle, was wrecked at the mouth of 
the Tyne. The men dropped from the rigging one by 
one, exhausted by cold and fatigue, as the vessel lay 
stranded on the Herd Sand, near the entrance to the har- 
bour, in the midst of tremendous breakers. There were 
thousands of spectators, but not one could be pre- 
vailed upon by any reward to venture out to her assist- 








ance. The wreck of the Adventure had followed 
several dreadful casualties of the kind; and it roused 
public feeling to such a pitch that a determination was 
formed to try to lessen the risk incurred by every vessel, 
British or foreign, that attempted to enter the Tyne in 
rough weather. 














Old Nicholas Fairles, Justice of the Peace, who was 
afterwards murdered near Jarrow Slake, seems to have 
been the first to move in the matter. A number of other 
South Shields gentlemen, entering into and adopting his 
views, got a public meeting of the inhabitants convened, 
at which a committee was appointed to take the whole 
matter into consideration. A subscription was raised in 
the town, and premiums were offered for the plan of a boat 
which should be calculated to brave the dangers of the 
sea, particularly in broken water. Several models and 
drawings of boats to accomplish the desired object 
were sent in for the consideration of the committee, 
which consisted of the following gentlemen :—Nicholas 
Fairles (chairman), Michael Rockwood, Cuthbert Mar- 
shall, Henry Heath, William Masterman, and Joseph 
Roxby. None of the models, however, fully met the 
ideas of the committee. One was presented by Henry 
Greathead, a boatbuilder, and another by William 
Wouldhave, a journeyman painter, or rather a jack-of- 
all-trades. The former was not taken into consideration, 
being, as Mr. Fairles wrote in a letter dated Feb. 4, 
1806, “‘considered an improper one for the purpose 
20 
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wanted.” The latter was of tin (copper was recom- 
mended for the boat), rendered buoyant by the use of 
cork, and from its shape incapable of being upset. But 
neither was it approved by the committee. Its inventor 
—Willy, as he was familiarly called—was told he should 
have a guinea (some say two guineas) for his ingenious 
model, as ‘the second best ” that had been sent in; and, 
instead of voting any money compensation to Mr. Great- 
head for his trouble, the committee resolved, as he was 
the only professional man who had exhibited a model, to 
employ him to build such a boat as they should thereafter 
determine upon. “Pray, gentlemen,” said Willy Would- 
have, when informed of this decision by the chairman, 
“*may I presume to inquire whose is the first best model ?” 
A profound silence, we have been told, ensued, and 
Willy, after waiting some time, left the room in 
disgust. What followed in the committee is thus nar- 
rated by Mr. Fairles :—‘‘ Mr. Michael Rockwood, an 
intelligent member, described a boat by which he was 
saved at Memel in a most tremendous sea. She resembled 
a Norway yawl. But the committee were of opinion 
that a boat entirely of that description would not answer 
for the local purposes of this harbour, as she would draw 
too much water. The committee then endeavoured to com- 
bine with their own knowledge on the subject the various 
information they had received, and out of the whole to 
produce a something which might answer the purpose. In 
one idea they all agreed—that the boat should be formed 
at each end alike, as described by Mr. Rockwood ; that 
the boat should be something in form between the coble 
and yawl, with a proper breadth for two persons to row 
abreast, and a proportional length, with great elevation at 
the ends. Here rested the idea of the committee for some 
time, until by accident Mr. Rockwood and myself met, 
when the conversation turned upon what should be done 
in forwarding the intended boat. I proposed that we 
should enter an adjoining tile manufactory, and there 
endeavour to explain to each other our idea of the boat by 
making a model in clay. In this we succeeded to our 
entire satisfaction ; and the boat was ordered to be built by 
Mr. Greathead, under the direction of the committee. At 
the commencement of building the boat, Mr. Greathead 
proposed that the keel should be curved; and this part 
is the whole that Mr. Greathead has any claim to as the 
inventor.” The principle of the curved keel is said to 
have been suggested to him by the following simple 
feat :—Take a prolate spheroid body and divide it into 
quarters ; each quarter is elliptical, and nearly resembles 
the half of a wooden bowl, having a curvature with pro- 
jecting ends ; this, thrown into the sea or broken water, 
may be upset, but cannot remain bottom up. Mr. Great- 
head’s model was a long fiat boat, and was to row double, 
that is, two persons on each thwart. The ends were not 
alike ; it had no buoyancy by cork ; nor did it resemble 
the lifeboat afterwards built, except in a quite general 
way. 


Mr. William Anthony Hails, a Shields shipwright and 
a mathematical genius practically acquainted with marine 
architecture, published a pamphlet in 1806 in vindication 
of the claim of Mr. Wouldhave to priority of invention, 
He affirmed that Greathead’s model, when subjected 
to the ordeal of water, floated bottom up. Willy 
Wouldhave contemptuously compared it to ‘‘a butcher’s 
tray, or a tailor’s lapboard.” Willy’s model, on the other 
hand, embraced the two essential properties of the life- 
boat, viz., buoyancy and ‘“‘the capacity of always float- 
ing with the convex surface below.” The addition of a 


curved keel, which Mr. Fairles approved of, was, says Mr. 
Hails, an error in the construction; and this was the 
only deviation which Mr. Greathead ventured to make 
from Willy’s design. Wouldhave himself made some 
efforts to enforce his claims to the merit of the invention ; 
but, in consequence of his poverty, his flightiness, and, 
above all, the unmeasured violence of his language 
towards his ‘‘ betters,” when he saw they wanted to get 
rid of him, he met with no success. His model, however, 
was for years suspended to the chain of the chandelier in 
St. Hilda’s Church, in which he officiated as clerk. It is 
now among the curiosities in the South Shields Free 
Library. 

‘* A Native,” writing to the Shields Gazette in January, 
1850, said :— 

I knew Willy Wouldhave very well ; he has been often and often 
in our house. He was a tall, lathy, limber, enthusiastic man ; when 
he heard anything that pleased or touched him—anything very 
ingenious or new in mechanics, or tender in feeling, he was wont 
to spring straight up a yard high, like a piece of lead-eater 
(indiarubber), such a mercurial, impressible being was he. 


Two guineas were offered for the best model of a lifeboat by 
some gentlemen—shipowners, I believe, belonging the Lawe 
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News Room. I met Willy, just a bit before the day the plans 
were to be given in, going for a piece of tin to make his model. 
He wanted his lifeboat made of copper, so that it would not give 
or tear at the seams in a heavy sea, and thought iron would 
do very well; but people laughed at the idea of iron ships, 
and said Willy was mad. The day of exhibition arrived, and Willy 
appeared among the more civilised candidates, an uncouth man, 
with a sneer upon his feat at the models of his rivals. The 
other models having been shown—one by a member of the News 
Room (one of the two gentlemen who afterwards employed Great- 
head to make the lifeboat), and another by Greathead himself, 
Wouldhave was introduced. ‘ Well,” said one of the judges, holding 
up Willy’s tin model, uncouth enough, in his hand, ‘‘so you pretend 
to make a lifeboat ; what advantages do you say this thing pos- 
sesses?” “Why,” replied Willy, brusquely, ‘‘I say it will neither sink 
nor go to pieces, nor lie bottom up: will any of yours do as much?’ 
Mr. Greathead, as is well known, was employed to make the boat, 
under the direction of Messrs. Fairles and Rockwood, one of whom 
had presented a model. Instead of copper and air cells, wood and 
cork were used, but the shape and principle of Wouldhave’s boat 
were adopted. Willy, however, got neither reward nor gratitude, 
except the applause of his poorer compeers. I believe he refused 
contemptuously the two guineas, not that he did not want it, poor 
soul! but he could not bear his genius slighted by either Great- 
heads or Thickheads. On looking at ’s model, Willy said 
“Do you mean to salt meat in it? Whatisitfor?” Greathead 
was an excellent boatbuilder, and as he made the first lifeboat 
under the direction of the gentlemen named, and as Wouldhave’s 














materials were not adopted (though his principle and shape, that 
of the “split bowl,” were), the boat very naturally was called 
Greathead’s boat, and no great blame to Greathead either, as 
human creatures go, for taking the whole credit of it. So when 
Willy Wouldhave swore that Greathead had stolen his boat, and 
when Greathead took it and made his own of it, they both did very 
like other people. After making the first lifeboat, as stated, 
Greathead was requested to prepare a carriage with wheels, to run 
the boat quickly from the boathouse to the water. He constructed 
a thing with wheels only a foot deep, which sunk in the sand and 
was useless: whereupon Willy, who was present, cried, ‘‘ There, 
there’s fine boatbuilder’s skill!” and, on the spot, suggested the 
large “coach” wheels, by means of which the lifeboat was for a 
time conveyed to the river. 


The late James Mather, in a pamphlet on “The Life- 
boat,” says the principle adopted in the construction 
of the successful boat had been previously laid down 
and explained by Wouldhave. His words are :—‘‘ He 
(Wouldhave) had planned a boat of copper, with air 
cells. Greathead, he asserted, borrowed, or, in his 
more marked language, stole his plan and principle, and 
merely transmuted the copper (easily effected, as he was 
by profession a boatbuilder) into wood, and the light and 
buoyant air into light and buoyant cork. Wouldhave in- 
sisted that his boat was still the more perfect of the two, 
because the copper would not rend or stave, but would 
Yield to a blow when thrown into sudden or violent con- 
tact with a vessel, or rock, or any other unyielding sub- 
stance ; that a wood boat would not possess these qualities, 








and consequently would frequently run much hazard of 
being rendered, not only useless, but absolutely danger- 
ous, at the very moment of operation. Besides, her air 
vessels (simple square boxes of copper) would not, like 
cork, absorb and become saturated with water, until its 
buoyant property was much weakened or entirely de- 
stroyed, when, from its position above the centre of 
motion, it would act prejudicially to the boat’s equili- 
brium.” 

The late Mr. Rippon, of Waterville, used to tell that, 
when Willy was working at his models of boats, he was 
in the habit of going to the brewery of Messrs. Rippon, 
Wood, and Watson, where he tried them ina large tub 
of water. One day he came in with the half of a wooden 
dish. This, however, not pleasing him, he went into an 
adjoining workshop, and cut it in two, making two 
quarters. With these he returned, and, finding that 
each quarter turned itself with the hollow side upwards, 
whichever way it was thrown into the water, he ran into 
the office in an ecstacy of delight, shouting that he had 
found out the boat that would swim in any sea. This, 
said Mr. Rippon, must have been the original idea of the 
lifeboat. This circumstance was told to the gentlemen 
at the Lawe, and no doubt gave Mr. Greathead the idea 
of his curved keel, his first model having been, to use 
Willy Wouldhave’s phrase, ‘‘as flat as a tailor’s lap- 
board.” 

The first idea of the lifeboat, however, was suggested to 
Willy, as he once told a friend, “‘by the circumstance of 
a woman at the Field House Well asking him to assist 
her to put a skeel of water on her head. She had a piece 
of a broken wooden dish floating in the water, which, he 
observed, floated with the points upwards. He turned it 
over several times, and ascertained that it always righted 
itself. And so he conceived the idea which he afterwards 
worked out in his modest boat.” 

Summed up in the most careful and impartial way, the 
facts seem to be these :—The model exhibited by Willy 
recalled to Mr. Rockwood’s mind that he had been saved 
by a somewhat similar boat at Memel in a stormy sea. 
This he communicated to the committee, who, after having 
considered and re-considered, and debated and re- 
debated the matter, formed a model amongst them- 
selves, which, with all its alterations and improvements, 
still contained the germ, whole and entire, of Wouldhave’s 
original idea: so that, to all intents and purposes, Willy 
was the first inventor. 

William Wouldhave was a native of North Shields. 
He was born in an old house in Liddell Street, below the 
new dock, and long afterwards occupied as a blacksmith’s 
shop. He served his apprenticeship to a painter in his 
native town. He was distinguished for his fertility of 
invention and eccentricity of manners ; but his instability 
of purpose prevented him from risizg in the world. 
Heedless and gay, he cared not for the morrow. Mr. 
Hails says of him that he was “always changing his 
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employment—sometimes arguing on music with the 
organist, and philosophising at other times with a keel- 
man.” His mechanical genius was often usefully 
employed. Thus he suggested an important improve- 
ment in the building of docks, and he weighed up a ship 
that had been sunk at the mouth of the harbour by 
means of empty casks. He amused himself by con- 
structing various curious instruments, amongst which 
were an organ, a clock, and an electrical machine. 
For many years clerk of St. Hilda’s, South Shields, 
he died, poor and neglected, on September 28th, 1821, 
in the 70th year of his age. His remains rest in St. 
Hilda’s grimy churchyard, where the figure of his pro- 
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posed lifeboat is cut upon his tombstone. Willy’s only 
daughter lived in Shields to an advanced age, and in 
penury. Thirty or forty years ago, an annuity of four or 
five pounds a year was procured for her, by the Secretary 
of the Lifeboat Fund, from one of the benevolent 
societies in London. This, with some fifteenpence a week 
from the parish, was all she had to live on, after she 
ceased to be able to use her needle, about the age of 70. 
The Shields lifeboat having been submitted to a test of 
twelve years’ experience, Mr. Greathead, on the 25th of 
February, 1802, presented a petition to the House of 
Commons, the prayer of which was as follows :—‘‘ Your 
petitioner, having been instrumental in saving the lives of 
so many persons, the utility of the boat being now estab- 
lished, and your petitioner, having derived little or no 
pecuniary advantage whatever from the invention, his 


models having been made public, humbly hopes that this 
honourable House will take his case into consideration, 
and grant your petitioner such reward as to this honour. 
able House shall seem meet,” &c. The petition, having 
been recommended to his Majesty, was referred to the 
consideration of a committee, which examined a number 
of witnesses, some of whom had been out in the lifeboat 
five or six times to the relief of differentships. From one 
ship they had saved twenty-fourmen, from another fifteen, 
from another four, andso on. At least 300 persons, 1t was 
believed, had been brought ashore from ships in distress 
and wrecks off Shields since the establishment of the life- 
boat, the greater part of whom must otherwise have 
perished. The remuneration that Mr. Greathead had re- 
ceived, over and above the profit upon building a few 
boats, was stated to be :—From the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of Newcastle, five guineas ; Royal 
Humane Society, a medallion ; Corporation of the Trinity 
House, a hundred guineas; and Society of Arts, a gold 
medallion and fifty guineas. The vote of Parliament, 
on the 3rd of June, in consequence of the committee's 
report, was “‘that a sum not exceeding £1,200 be granted 
by his Majesty, to be paid to Henry Greathead, of South 
Shields, in the county of Durham, boat-builder, as a re- 
ward for his invention of the lifeboat, whereby many 
lives have already been saved, and great security is 
afforded to seamen and property in cases of shipwreck.” 
The subscribers at Lloyd’s, on the 20th of May, voted 
to Mr. ‘Sreathead the sum of a hundred guineas, “as 
an acknovledgment of his talents and exertions in in- 
venting and building a lifeboat ”; and at the beginning 
of 1804 he received a very valuable diamond ring from 
the Empero: Alexander I. of Russia. Notwithstanding 
these grants, Mr. Greathead became a bankrupt. 

A writer in Zemple Bar, some y ars ago, stated in an 
article on the subject that, four years prior to Greathead’s 
alleged invention, Lionel Lukin, a London coachbuilder, 
took out a patent tor a lifeboat, concerning which all 
records have been lost, saving that she had projecting 
gunwales, and derived her buoyancy from air-cases built 
in and around the sides, and under the thwarts. Lukin 
died at Hythe in 1834, and on his tombstone is in- 
scribed :—‘‘ This Lionel Lukin was the first who built a 
lifeboat, and was the origina! inventor of that principle 
of safety by which many lives and much property have 
been saved from shipwreck ; and he obtained the king’s 
patent in 1785.” 

The Duke of Northumberland, president of the National 
Lifeboat Institution, offered, in 1850, a prize of a hundred 
guineas for the best model of a lifeboat, as a means whereby 
the horrors of increasing shipwrecks, especially on our 
northern and eastern coasts, might be materially lessened. 
Not fewer than 280 plans and models were sent in to the 
committee of practical men appointed by his Grace to 
consider their merits. The examiners took as their 
standard the various qualities of a perfect lifeboat, and 
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noted how nearly the merits of the respective plans 
approximated to them. A summary of these partial 
results gave an aggregate result for each boat, and deter- 
mined its relative excellence. After the six models 
standing best had been placed side by side, and their 
points carefully considered for the third time, the prize 
was awarded to Mr. James Beeching, of Great Yarmouth, 
as constructor of the boat which combined the greatest 
number of good qualities. Curiously enough, although 
Mr. Beeching received the duke’s premium, the examiners 
did not consider his boat, with all her merits, 
up to the mark. Accordingly, a member of the 
committee, James Peake, Assistant Master Shipwright in 
her Majesty’s dockyard at Woolwich, actively assisted by 
another member, Captain Washington, R.N., Hydro- 
grapher of the Admiralty, was requested by his colleagues 
to furnish a design for a lifeboat which should combine 
as many as possible of the advantages, and have as few 
as possible of the defects, of the best of the models 
examined by them. Mr. Peake, therefore, designed a 
boat, which, by the authority of the Lords of the 
Admiralty, was built m Woolwich Dockyard at the 
Government expense; and this, with even yet a few 
improvements, is the model of the present day. 


Our portrait of Henry Greathead is copied from a steel 
engraving that appeared many years ago in the European 
Magazine. We cannot, unfortunately, present our 
readers with a portrait of William Wouldhave, for the 
simple reason that no portrait was ever taken. A few 
years after his death Mr. Rowe, a South Shields sculptor, 
assisted by hints from people who knew Willy, made a 
bust which was considered a fair likeness. This bust, of 
which we give an engraving, was recently recovered in a 
remarkable way. What had become of it was unknown 
when a movement to do honour to Wouldhave’s memory 
was commenced in South Shields a month or two 
ago. The bust and the sculptor had both disappeared 
from the town. At this juncture a paragraph was printed 
in Robin Goodfellcw’s, Gossip in the Newcastle Weekly 
Chronicle, asking for information from any correspondent 
who could throw light on the subject. A few days after 
this paragraph appeared Robin Goodfellow received a 
communication from Mr. R. Lawson, of Shepherd’s Bush, 
London, informing him that the bust had been put up to 
auction two months previously in a sale-room there. Mr. 
Lawson pursued his inquiries further, found the pur- 
chaser of the bust, and placed the information in the 
hands of the South Shields Committee. The result is 
that a work of great local interest has been recovered. 
Mr. J. T. Eltringham, the Mayor of South Shields, has 
purchased the bust and presented it to the town, where it 
will now have a permanent and honoured home, If the 
inquiry inserted in the Weekly Chronicle had not attracted 
the attention of Mr. Lawson, the chances are that the 


only likeness extant of the inventor of the lifeboat would 
have been lost for ever. There are three other relics of 
the old clerk of St. Hilda’s in South Shields—the model 
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of his lifeboat, now in the Free Library Museum ; the 
chair he used, also in the same institution ; and the tomb- 
stone to his memory in St. Hilda’s Churchyard. 


The Chesapeake and Shannan, 





M\OT the least exciting of the incidents connected 

with the war between England and America 

10! in 1812 was the combat between the Chesa_ 
peake and the Shannon. Fenimore Cooper, in his his- 
tory of the United States Navy, gives the number of guns 
on each side as 38. The Chesapeake had been blockaded 
in Boston Harbour by two English frigates, the Tenedos 
(38) and the Shannon, the latter commanded by the brave 
and energetic Captain and Commodore Broke, who, 
wishing to bring on a fair fight, despatched a challenge 
to Captain Lawrence, of the Chesapeake, to meet 
him ship to ship, offering to send away the 
Tenedos, his consort. The gallant young American 
(he was but 32) accepted this arrangement, and the 
Tenedos departed. Lawrence had not long joined his 
ship, and his crew and officers were a scratch lot, includ- 
ing many mercenaries—Portuguese and others. The first 
lieutenant was illon shore. Nevertheless, about noon on 
June Ist, 1813, out came the American frigate, with a 
pleasant breeze from the south and west, and, as usual 
among the Americans, she made a liberal display of ‘‘ the 
flaunting flag of liberty” from her three mast heads. 
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‘© Mayn’t we have three ensigns, sir, as well as her?” said 
the men of the Shannon to their commander. “No,” 
answered Broke, ‘‘we’ve always been an unassuming 
ship !” 

The two vessels stood off the land manceuvring for an 
advantage, and about half-past four the first gun was 
fired by the American. Both then shortened sail, and 
the Chesapeake was laid alongside thé Englishman, who 
delivered a rolling fire as his guns in turn bore on the 
enemy. Lawrence reserved his fire until his wuole 
broadside bore, and then discharged his thunder- 
bolts. For six or eight minutes the cannonading 
was continuous, with about equal destruction on either 
side. The Chesapeake’s tackling, however, suffered in 
such a way as to “throw her aback,” and her stern “fell 
aboard of the enemy, with her mizen rigging foul of the 
Shannon’s fore-chains.” In this position she was exposed 
to what is called a raking fire that nearly swept her upper 
deck. Captain Lawrence was calling for his men to board 
when he fell mortally wounded with a ball through the 
body. His cry, as he was carried below, of “‘ Don’t give 
up the ship,” has become a motto in the U.S. Navy. 
Every other officer above the rank of midshipman on the 
Chesapeake’s upper deck had also been struck down. 
The Shannon’s boarders, headed by Broke, now leaped 
over the side. Broke was very early disabled by a 
sabre-cut on the head; but his people by a fierce charge 
drove their opponents below, and, pouring a destructive 
fire down the hatchways, forced the Americans to sur- 
render. 


The action lasted not more than fifteen minutes, but in 
that short space terrible work was done ; the Chesapeake 
lost 48 killed and 98 wounded, the Shannon 23 killed 
and 56 wounded. The author of “ Sam Slick,” Judge 
Haliburton, saw both the ships at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
where they were taken after the battle : the decks of the 
Chesapeake had not been cleaned, and he thus describes 
the sight they presented :—‘‘The coils and folds of rope 
were steeped in gore as if in a slaughter house. Pieces 
of skin with pendant hair were adhering to the sides of 
the ship; and in one place I noticed portions of fingers 
protruding, as if thrust through the outer wall of the 
frigate ; while several of the sailors, to whom liquor had 
evidently been handed through the port-holes by visitors 
in boats, were lying asleep on the bloody floor as if they 
had fallen in action, and had expired where they lay.” 

The brave Lawrence died of his wounds on the 6th of 
June following the action, and was buried at Halifax 
with military honours. Commodore Broke, who died on 
January 2, 1841, never fought again. 

W. J. Cuarg, London. 


*% 


General Cust’s ‘‘Wars of the Nineteenth Century,” 
the accuracy of which has never been questioned, con- 
tains a difforent account of this famous encounter. 


The Shannon and the Chesapeake were not exactly 
equal in weight of metal, the English ship carrying 38 
guns, and the American only 36. It is true that Captain 
Broke addressed a challenge to Captain Lawrence, but 
the American captain did not receive it. ‘It was not in 
answer to the challenge, but entirely from his own 
ardour, and at the instigation of his fellow-citizens, that 
Lawrence went forth to measure his sword with Broke.” 
No mention is made in the work I quote of the Tenedos 
being present, and it was not mentioned in the challenge, 
of which the following is a copy :—‘‘ As the Chesapeake 
appears now ready for sea, I request you will do me the 
favour to meet the Shannon with her, ship to ship, to try 
the fortune of our respective ships. I entreat you, sir, 
not to imagine that I am urged by personal vanity in this 
wisa, or that I depend only on your personal ambition 
for your acceding to this invitation. We have both noble 
motives. You will feel it as a compliment if I say that 
the result of our meeting may be the most graceful ser- 
vice we can render to our respective countries. Favour 
me with a speedy reply, for we are short of provisions 
and cannot stay here long.” 

Authorities also differ as to the manner of Captain 
Broke’s wound. Mine says his skull was laid bare by a 
blow with a clubbed musket from one of three American 
sailors who attacked Captain Broke after they had once 
submitted. They differ again in the number of killed 


"and wounded, Cust giving the British loss at 87 killed 


and wounded, including six officers, and the American 
loss as 70 killed and about 100 wounded. 


Captain Lawrence’s body was not allowed to remain at 
Halifax. It was disinterred on the 10th August follow- 
ing, and conveyed to Boston, where it was re-interred 
with great ceremony. Captain Broke was treated as a 
hero on his return to England, was made a baronet, and 
received the Order of the Bath. 

There are two incidents in this fight which in my 
opinion ought to find a place in every account of it. 


The first is an act of heroic gallantry on the part of the 
Shannon’s boatswain, Mr. Stevens, who, in carrying out 
his commander’s orders to lash the ships together, had 
his left arm literally hacked off by repeated sabre cuts ; 
but, in spite of this, he fastened the ships together with 
his right hand only until he was mortally wounded by a 
musket ball. 

The second incident resulted in the death of the first 
lieutenant of the Shannon (Watt) and three men from the 
guns of their own ship. They formed part of the board- 
ing party, and when the ships were separated in the 
course of the engagement, they with others were left on 
board the Chesapeake. After the American colours were 
hauled down, a small blue ensign was hoisted at the gaff. 
Lieutenant Watt wished to exchange this for a large 
white ensign that might be visib.» from the shore ; but as 
the blue ensign was being hi . 1 down, the Shannon’s 
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people, thinking that the American colours were going to 
be re-hoisted, directed a heavy fire into the Chesapeake’s 
quarter-deck, with the result above mentioned. 

Frep. Hortinz, York. 


—S 








“Cappp’s the Bag.” 










ILLIAM MITFORD, the author of this 
4) humorous local song, was a worthy brother of 
St. Crispin’s gentle craft, resident in Oyster 
Shell Lane, New~astle, where he died on the 3rd March, 
1851, aged 63. He occupied a foremost place amongst 
the old school of local poets, and his “ Pit- 
man’s Courtship,” for its liveliness and fidelity 
to nature, may be considered one of the best of 
Newcastle songs. He also wrote “X Y Z,” ‘The 
Bewildered Skipper,” &c. The tune has been used for 
other comic ballads, and our copy is from the late 
John Bell’s manuscript collection of airs, made when 
Mr. Bell had in preparation his “Rhymes of the 
Northern Bards,” which was published in 1812. 

JOHN STOKOE. 
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In a toon near Newcastle a pitman did dwell, 

Wiv his wife, nyem’d Peg, a Tom cat, and heesel ; 

A dog called Cappy he doated upon, 

Because he was left him by great Uncle Tom. 
Weel-bred Cappy, famous aud Cappy, 
Cappy’s the dog, tallio! tallio! 


His tail pitcher handled, his cullor jet black, 

Just a foot and a half was the le of his back, 

His legs seven inches frev shoulders to paws, 

And his a like twe dockins hung ower his jaws ; 
eel-bred Cappy, &c. 


For huntin’ of vermin reet clever was he, 

And the hoose frev a’ robbers his bark wad keep free— 
Cud — fetch and carry—cud sit on a stuil, 

Or, when frisky, wad hunt wettor rats in a puil. 
Weel-bred Cappy, &c. 


As eg ow 6 to market one morn did repair, 

In his hat-band a pipe and weel-kyem’d was his hair, 

Ower his airm hung a basket—thus onward he speels, 

And enter’d Newcastle wi’ Cap at his heels. 
Weel-bred Cappy, &c. 


He hadden got farther than foot o’ the Side 

Before he fell in wi’ the dog-killing tribe ; 

When a highwayman fellow ry round in a crack, 

And a thump on the skull laid flat on his back. 
Doon went Cappy, &c. 


Noo, Ralphy extonished, Cap’s fate did repine, 

While its eyes like twe little pyerl buttons did shine ; 

He then spat on his hands, in a fury he grew, 

Cries, ‘‘Gad smash ! but aa’s hev satisfaction o’ thou 
For knockin’ doon Cappy,” &c. 


Then this grim-luikin’ fellow his bludgeon he rais’d, 

When Ralphy ig Cappy, and then stood amazed ; 

But fearin’ beside him he might be laid doon, 

Threw him into the basket and bang’d oot o’ toon. 
Away went Cappy, &c. 


He breethless gat hyem, and when lifting the sneck, 
His wife exclaim’d, ‘‘ Ralphy, thou’s suin — back !” 
‘* Gettin back !” replies Ralphy ; ‘‘I wish I’d ne’er gyen, 
In Newcassel thor fellin’ dogs, lasses, and men. 

They’ve knocked doon Cappy,” &c. 


If aw te Newcassel when comes wor pay week, 

Aw’ll ken him agyen by the patch on his cheek, 

Or if iver he enters wor toon wiv his stick, 

We'll thump him aboot till he’s black as aud Nick. 
For killin’ aud Cappy, &c. 


Wiv tears in her een Peggy heard his sad tale, 

And Ralph wiv confusion and terror grew pale, 

While Cappy’s transactions with grief they talk’d o’er, 

He crap oot o’ the basket quite brisk on the floor. . 
Weel deun, Cappy, &c. 








Alnwick Castle. 





E have no certain information as to who was 
the builder of the original Norman Castle of 
Alnwick ; but the probability is that it was 

= begun by Yvo de Vescy, a member of one 
of the families which came over from Normandy with the 

Conqueror. Yvo became the Baron of Alnwick, probably 

a little after the year 1096, and was succeeded by his son- 

in-law, Eustace Fitz-John, one of the nobles who dis- 

puted the title of King Stephen to the English crown, 
and joined the unsuccessful rising, under David, King of 

Scots, in favour of the Empress Maud. Alnwick Castle 

is described at this period (1138) as ‘‘most strongly forti- 

fied.” It had now, says Tate, the historian of Alnwick, 

“attained its greatest massiveness and strength, and 

covered as large an area of ground as the present castle. 

Formed according to the plan generally adopted by the 

Normans, it was one of the proudest and most important 
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strongholds of the period—the dwelling, the fortress, the 
prison of a great baron.” 

We have not space here to follow the historian in his 
detailed account of this great fortress ; nor may we enter 
upon the story of its fortunes during the next hundred 
and seventy years, through twelve of which it was un- 
lawfully held by the unscrupulous and grasping Bishop 
of Durham, Anthony Bek; but, coming down to the year 
1309, we find it in possession of the Percy family. Time, 
neglect, and the assaults of enemies had now reduced it 
to a state of dilapidation, and Henry, the first Baron 
Percy, commenced its restoration “in a style more 
magnificent than that of the old stronghold.” The 
work, after his death, was continued by his son, the 
second Baron Percy. The latter was the chief builder, 
and most of the restoration of this period was his work. 
The best portions of the Norman Keep and several other 
parts of the building were retained; but by far the 
greater part of the castle was entirely renewed. The two 
octagon towers forming the entrance into the keep, and 
shown in one of our illustrations, are doubtless the 
work of the second Baron Percy, “for one of the 
twelve shields of armorial bearings which ornament the 
upper parts of these towers is charged with the arms 
of Clifford, to which family his wife, Imania, belonged, 
she being the daughter of Robert, Lord Clifford.” He 
also placed the well-known stone figures of warriors in 


armour of the period on the towers, in attitudes sug- 


gestive of defence, for the confusion of assailants. 

A later Percy, the son of Shakspeare’s Hotspur, also 
made some considerable alterations and repairs in 
the castle; but the first material transformation 
which it underwent after its rebuilding by the 
first Baron of Alnwick, was that effected by 
the first Duke of Northumberland, in 1764. Again 
had the castle become ruinous through neglect, 
and again in its restoration great alterations were 
made. ‘It was thoroughly repaired and renovated in the 
pseudo-Gothic style : and the interior stucco decorations 
were the work of Italian artists. Much of the medizval 
character which gave a stern grandeur to this Border 
castle, and which harmonised with old associations, was 
destroyed. Still, however, it was a magnificent residence 
for a nobleman.” 

In October, 1854, Algernon, fourth Duke of North- 
umberland, commenced the important alterations 
which have given the castle its present aspect. “The 
leading idea was the restoration of the medieval 
character of the pile, combined with the erection of a 
central mass (the Prudhoe Tower) which was to give 
additional height, size, and dignity to it. This involved 
the removal of the work effeeted in the last century, 
which, being of no great interest, was to be supplanted 
by an arrangement embracing, in the interior, the artistic 
elegance of a cinque-cento Roman Palezzo, with the 
various luxuries and contrivances demanded by nine- 


teenth century civilization.” We must refer those who 
would wish to follow the history of the transformation to 
Tate’s ‘‘ Alnwick,” where, in a chapter on the castle, it is 
ably described in detail by Mr. F. R. Wilson, the well- 
known architect and archzologist, and the author of the 
**Churches of Lindisfarne,” and other works. 

Our view from Barneyside shows the eastern side of 
the castle, with its curtain wall and wall towers surround- 
ing the space in the centre of which stands the group of 
towers forming the keep. Highest of this group appears 
the Prudhoe Tower, surmounted by its flagstaff. On the 
extreme right of the view is the Constable’s Tower, with a 
gable turret on its parapet. This was left untouched by 
the first duke, as a specimen of medieval arrangement. 
The nearest and most prominent tower is the Record 
Tower, which was built by the first duke. To the left 
is the new Lion Gate-house, with its two polygonal 
towers, and its gateway, through which lies the way to 
the Castle Gardens or Barneyside. R. J. C. 


Garlp Printers on the Tyne. 


Bp Sens Chaban. 


LTHOUGH we know to a nicety when the 
Press was first set up in Newcastle, the 
exact date of the invention of Printing in 
Europe, or of its introduction into England, 
is not so clear. It was, however, some four hundred 
years ago that it crossed the English Channel for West- 
minster ; and the ‘‘ Dictes and Sayinges,” a translation 
from the French, having been printed in 1477, the fourth 
centenary of Caxton’s press was celebrated in 1877. The 
“Carre Manuscript” of ovr own town of Newcastle 
assigns the beginning of printing in Europe to the year 
in which “John Richeson ” was ‘‘Muiore,” and “ Henry 
Fwiler, Sherife.” These burgesses were elected to their 
offices in 1459; and “this yere,” sews the old annalist, 
“was the nobel syance of printing of bookes founded 
at Magnuce in Germany by John Guttimburg, and first 
brought into England by on[e] William Caxton, a mercer 
of London, and theyre put in vse.” 

The quaint chronicler, more precise, perchance, than 
accurate in his date, is careful to speak of the printing of 
“*bookes.” The art had been otherwise practised by the 
ancients long centuries before. They had “printed” in 
various materials—in clay, in wax, in metal, on parch- 
ment. They stamped, and sealed, and coined, and 
branded. At last a time came when suitable paper was 
acquired, and the art was applied to literature. The 
name of John Guttenburg of Mayence is commonly 
associated with the infancy of printing of books in 
Europe. Caxton’s title to the introduction of the art 
into England is without controversy; nor is there any 
question as to the circumstances of its establishment in 
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Newcastle, the first town in the provinces where the press 
was set up. Printing came to the Tyne in the train of 
war. It had its beginning, here, in the month of May, 
1639. 

The printing - press followed in the wake of King 
Charles in 1639, when he had placed himself at the head 
of an army for an ill-judged march to the Borders. He 
had reached the city of York, and the advantage of a 
press had forced itself on the minds of the king and 
his advisers. The need of one was greatly felt ; and the 
Lord General of the Army in the North, the Earl of 
Arundel and Surrey (Thomas Howard), was instructed 
to write at once to Sir Francis Windebank, Secretary 
of State, with a view to a remedy of the deficiency. 
This was done. The letter was written on the 20th of 
April. “ His Majesty would have you,” wrote the Lord 
General, ‘‘ to send down a printer with a press, to set out 
His Majesty’s daily commands for his Court or Army, 
and that to be done by’more than ordinary diligence, 
the want being daily found so great. I conceive a 
waggon by land the surer way, to change horses as 
often as they will, by express warrant to take up teams 
daily.” 

It must come by waggon-express. No time was to be 
lost. Horses were to be had by royal warrant. The 
printer and his press were to advance stage by stage 
with all possible speed ; and early in the month of May 
the waggon came rumbling’ along Tyne Bridge, and the 
press was set in motion in Newcastle. His Majesty, on 
Sunday, the 5th of May, had tarried in Durham, and 
attended divine service in the Cathedral. Bishop 
Morton preached before him what the late Mr. Hodgson 
Hinde has described as ‘‘a good orthodox High Prero- 
gative discourse.” ‘‘ Published by His Majesty’s special 
command,” it was “imprinted at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
by Robert Barker, Printer to the King’s Most Excellent 
Majestie, and by the Assignees of John Bill, 1639.” 
“With the exception of certain news-sheets,” said Mr. 
Hinde (who had a copy of the discourse), ‘I am not 
aware of any other production of Barker’s press in New- 
castle, where his stay, doubtless, did not exceed that of 
his royal master.” Since, however, the departed his- 
torian read his valuable paper “On Early Printing in 
Newcastle” before the Society of Antiquaries, one of the 
volumes of the Calendar of State Papers, comprising six 
months of 1639, has supplied materials which he would 
gladly have welcomed, and of which we now avail our- 
selves, 

The letter of Lord Arundel and Surrey, written on the 
20th, was answered by Secretary Windebank on the 30th 
of April. On the 9th of May, Edward Norgate, in 
attendance on the king, was writing from Newcastle to 
his cousin, Robert Reade, nephew and secretary of Sir 
Francis, informing him that his Majesty’s proclamation 
to the Covenanters, offering them pardon on submission, 
had been read in church at Newcastle on the previous 


Sunday, “in the presence of the Lord General, the Earls 
of Essex and Holland, and other Lords and Com- 
manders.” Copies of it had also been sent into Scotland. 
The Marquis of Hamilton, ‘“‘now riding at anchor near 
Leith,” had six copies. ‘‘ We have brought hither,” says 
Norgate, ‘‘a printer, with all his trinkets, ready to make 
more, as occasion may require.” The two cousins were in 
constant correspondence; and on Sunday, the 12th of 
May, the press is again mentioned. ‘‘ We have a printer 
here,” Norgate repeats, ‘‘and this day I made ready for 
the king’s hand a proclamation for the importation of 
butter.” A restraint had been granted concerning the 
exportation of butter out of England and Wales; but 
‘his Majesty, now understanding that it much concerns 
the service that good quantities of butter should be 
brought into the northern ports for the victualling of the 
Army in the North,” suspends the former notice. Butter 
is not to be so localised as to stint the army. The re- 
striction is recalled. The announcement to that effect 
“‘is now printing”; and ‘‘so are four hundred of the 
former proclamation of pardon to the Scots.” 

The Scots, however, were regardless of royal orders. 
Not caring for “‘ pardon,” they had no thought of “‘ sub- 
mission”; nor were the authorities beyond the Tweed 
in any haste to publish the proclamations multiplied on 
the Tyne. Garter-King-at-Arms (Sir John Borough) 
was with King Charles in Newcastle. Norgate was in 
attendance, preparing official papers for the press, 
** making patterns for two Scotch heralds’ coats,” and 
otherwise employing himself in the duties of 
his office. Sir John sent Sir Francis word, on the 
15th May, how the royal declaration had been treated 
in the Scottish capital. **Lion-King-at-Arms for 
Scotland (Sir William Balfour), who refused to pro- 
claim the king’s proclamation of pardon at Edinburgh, 
according to his Majesty’s mandate sent unto him by 
Sir James Carmichael, arrived here [in Newcastle] 
three days since, as confidently as if he expected 
reward for the good service, but was presently com- 
mitted to the Sheriff’s house of this town [Mark Mil- 
banke’s]. His countrymen here say that he is a 
Covenanter.” The Earl of Roxburgh [Robert Ker], 
adds Garter-King-at-Arms, “is committed to the 
Mayor’s house of this town [Alexander Davison’s], but 
not close prisoner.” 

Next day, the 16th of May, Norgate writes to Reade :— 
‘The Book of Ordinances was proclaimed this morning 
by our Clarencieux, in a miserable cold morning, with 
hail and snow” (for May could be ungenial in 1639 as in 
later years.) ‘‘ Lawes and Ordinances of Warre, for the 
better Government of His Majestie’s Army Royall in the 
present Expedition for the Northern Partes,” is the full 
title of the book,* a small quarto of seven-and-twenty 





*A copy of this production was acquired in 1886 by the New- 
castle Public Library, and is now among the treasures in that 
institution. 
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pages, “‘imprinted in Newcastle by Robert Barker, 
Printer to His Majestie.” The King’s Printer of 1639 
was grandson of the more famous Christopher Barker» 
Queen’s Printer under Mary and Elizabeth, who was in 
partnership with his son Robert at the Tiger’s Head in 
Paternoster Row, and had a shop bearing the sign of the 
Grasshopper in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

No copy of the proclamation to the Scots, printed in 
Newcastle, and ‘read in the church here” (the church of 
St. Nicholas), nor of the more humble State Paper relat* 
ing to butter, has come down to our own day; and the 
Calendar is silent, moreover, as to the employment of the 
Royal Printer of 1639 anywhere else in the North of 
England than on the Tyne. 

“The military exploits” of the time, as Mr. Hinde 
observes, ‘‘ were few and inglorious, but certain news- 
sheets were actually distributed from the roral press at 
Newcastle, being the earliest instance of a newspaper 
published within these realms out of London.” The 
battle of Newburn-on-the-Tyne was fought in the 
following year. In the spring of 1642, the king, 
disgusted with his Parliament, removed the Court to 
York, and “‘ gave orders,” says Drake in his ‘‘ Eboracum,” 
‘for His Majesty’s Printers to set up their presses, 
in order to begin a paper war, which was briskly 
carried on by both parties, till they entered upon 
areal one.” Autumn brought Worcester and Edge- 
hill, and civil war was begun in earnest. The king, 
with his printers (the same Robert Barker and as- 
signs of John Bill already named), quitted York; but 
Stephen Bulkley remained behind as Royal Printer, and 
there continued after the surrender of the city to the forces 
of the Parliament in 1644, following the battle of 
Marston Moor. ‘‘When Charles was again in New- 
castle, in 1646” (we are now following Mr. Hodgson 
Hinde), ‘‘although he was virtually a prisoner in the 
hands of the Scottish army, many Loyalists, or, as they 
are styled by the Republican writers of the day, 
Malignants, gathered round him, in hopes of finding 
an opportunity to be of service. By these Bulkley 
was summoned to Newcastle. The first publication 
which issued from his press after his arrival made a 
considerable sensation throughout the kingdom, and is 
noticed by Whitelock and others; but the fullest 
account of it,” found by Mr. Hinde, was ‘“‘in a con- 
temporary newspaper,” Mercurius Diutinus (December 
23, 1646), from which he makes the following 
extract :—‘‘In the meantime, they have given us a 
bone to pick in these two kingdoms, called ‘An 
Answer sent to the Ecclesiastical Assembly at London, 
by the reverend, noble, and learned man, John 
Diodate, the famous Professor of Divinity, and most 
vigilant Pastor of Genevah, translated out of Latin 
into English,’ which is in truth a piece of prelatical 
forgery, a very fiction, drawn up by some of their 
creatures here in England, and (most unworthily) 





published in the name of that reverend divine, said to 
be printed at Genevah for the good of Great Britain, 
1646, but printed by the new printer that went from 
York to the Court at Newcastle. And the author of 
it tells us himself that he is a Protestant Malignant 
in his last note at the end of it—(the profession of the 
new sect of Newcastie Covetiers).” 

If the reader would know more of the tract, let 
him turn to the paper on “ Early Printing,” from which 
we proceed to quote what relates to the first of our 
local histories and other publications by Bulkley :—“ In 
1649, Grey’s ‘Chorographia, or a Survey of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,’ the best known of the productions of 
Bulkley’s press, was published; and in the same year 
he printed a sermon by Dr. Jennison, Vicar of New- 
castle, extending to upwards of fifty pages :— ‘The 
Faithful Depository of Sound Doctrine and Antient 
Truths, maintained against all Oppositions of Science, 
falsely so called, and against the prophane and vain 
babbling of unsound teachers; or, a Treatise on the lst 
Tim., vi, 20. By R. J., Dr.D.; with the Author's 
Farewell to his Hearers, Readers, if not to the World. 
Newcastle : Printed by S. B., 1649.” Up to the period 
of the king’s death, Bulkley seems to have adhered 
with loyal constancy to his allegiance to his royal 
master ; but after the fatal catastrophe he did not feel 
himself precluded from accepting employment from the 
prevailing powers. Accordingly, in 1650, he printed ‘A 
Declaration of the Army upon their March into Scot- 
land, signed by the Lord General Cromwell, and his 
Council of Officers, by John Rushworth, Secretary.” 
Later productions of his press show that during the years 
1652, 53, and °54, Bulkley was resident in Gateshead; 
but that in 1659 he had returned to Newcastle, where he 
then printed ‘‘A Conference between Two Souldiers 
meeting on the Roade, the one being of the Army of 
England, the other of the Army in Scotland, as the one 
was coming from London, the other from Edinburgh.” 
How long he remained on the Tyne we cannot say, but 
in 1666 he was once more following his vocation in York. 
In August of that year, as may be learnt from the 
fortieth volume of the Surtees Society, he was indicted 
at the city assize in York ‘ pro imprimando libellos, et 
non apponendo manum, contra statutum.” He had pub- 
lished a book of ballads without an imprint, contrary to 
law; such was the averment of the prosecutor ; but the 
bill presented against him was ignored. 

There was a long interval without a printer in New- 
castle. York, however, still had its press at the time of 
the Revolution. On the eve of that event the manifesto 
of the Prince of Orange was to be issued; but who was 
to put himself in peril by the publication? The enter- 
prise might fail—and what then? No printer in London 
would take it in hand—no printer in England but John 
White, of York. It would be no difficult task to canvas 
all the printers of the day, so small was their number. 
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Even a quarter of a century later (in 1714) “‘there were 
few printers in England,” says Thomas Gent, “except in 
London. None then, I am sure, at Chester, Liverpool, 
Whitehaven, Preston, Manchester, Kendal, and Leeds,” 
But White was at York in 1688, and made the bold ven- 
ture. James II. fled; and William III. was 
securely seated on the English throne. The courageous 
act of the York printer, who had been sent to Hull Castle 
for treason, was not forgotten in the new reign. On the 
26th of May, 1689, he was made sole King’s Printer for 
York and the five Northern Counties of England. His 
son, John White, junior, came to Newcastle in 1708; 
and having established himself in successful business as 
a printer, he issued, on the lst of August, 1711, the 
Newcastle Courant. 

Until recently it was supposed that from the time of 
the “‘news-sheets” of 1639 no other publication of the 
nature of a newspaper had been printed on the Tyne 
before 1711. In Brand’s History of Newcastle, there is 
a statement that on the 18th of December, 1710, ‘‘on 
the circulation of a malicious report that the plague 
raged at that time at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, it was 
ordered by the Common Council of that town to 
transmit to the Lord Mayor of London a certificate to 
the contrary, and to cause the same to be published in 
the Gazette and other publick papers.” Never, till of late 
years, had we surmised that the Gazette of the historian 
might be other than the Léndon organ so-called—might 
possibly be a Newcastle newspaper. But, in the spring 
of 1866, there appeared in Notes and Queries a com- 
munication by “J. M.” from which we had to 
learn that Newcastle had a Gazette in 1710, wherein 
the resolution of the Common Council was carried 
out, its correction bearing date the 25th of December 
in that year. Notes and Queries quotes it from 
“The Newcastle Gazette, cr the Northern Courant; 
being an Impartial Account of Remarkable Transactions, 
Foreign or Domestick. From Saturday, December 23, 
to Monday, December, 25, 1710. No. 65. Gateside: 
Printed by J. Saywell, for J. Button, Bookseller on the 
Bridge.” ‘This single number,” the editor states, ‘‘is 
preserved in the Advocates’ Library (Edinburgh) with a 
somewhat curious letter from Button, the publisher, to 
Daniel Defoe, which has been printed by Mr. Maidment 
in his Analecta Scotica.” This letter, which alludes to 
Saywell as not over prosperous in business, has a reference 
to “the Gazette of Thursday, December 21.” It would 
therefore appear, from the dates of Nos. 64 and 65, that 
the paper was published, as was the Newcastle Courant 
for some time after its establishment, three times a week ; 
and hence we may assume that the Newcastle Gazette had 
been but a few months in existence. We may also safely 
conclude that, as a portion of its second title, the 
Northern Courant, was taken by White’s paper in 
August, 1711, the older journal was discontinued in the 
earlier half of that year. 


John White, the King’s Printer in York, died on the 
10th of January, 1715, at the age of 80. At the same age, 
John White, of Newcastle, departed, on the 26th of 
January, 1769, at his house in Pilgrim Street ; and his 
widow, living to 87, died in Newcastle on the 19th of 
January, 1792. 

In the days of John White, son of the intrepid ad- 
herent of the Stadtholder, came to Newcastle a native 
of Lancashire, Isaac Thompson by name, who also took 
up his abode in the town for the remainder of his days. 
Towns and countries are strengthened by the settlement 
of able and enterprising strangers within their borders; 
and this young Quaker was a good element in Newcastle 
society. Land agent and surveyor, poet and printer, 
philosopher and lecturer, nothing seems to have come 
wrong to him, so varied were the capabilities of this -ver- 
satile citizen. From an early age in the reign of the 
second George he acquired eminence among his towns- 
men. Connecting himself with a printing office, he be- 
came (with William Cuthbert) part proprietor of the 
Newcastle Journal, first published at the head of the 
Side in 1739, and afterwards removed to the Burnt 
House Entry, being carried on altogether for the period 
of about half a century. John Gooding, and then 
Thomas Slack, were concerned in the management, both 
of whom entered into business on their own account ; the 
former printing the Newcastle General Magazine in 1746, 
and the latter founding the Newcastle Chronicle in 1764. 
In Thompson’s establishment, the now ancient annual, 
““The Newcastle Memorandum Book,” had its origin in 
1754 ; it afterwards passed into the hands of Slack ; and 
to the present day it makes its appearance, with every 
recurring year, from Messrs. Lambert’s in Grey Street, 
being known in the wide circle of its friends as ‘‘ The Old 
Parr of the Pocket Books.” In 1756, Isaac Thompson 
and Co. were printing, ‘‘ for Thomas Slack,” a work en- 
titled ‘‘Lucius and Celadon, or a Dialogue on the Exist- 
ence of the Soul,” proving ‘‘those great and important 
truths in a manner intelligible to common capacities,” 
with ‘‘ occasional reflections on the different states of the 
soul during health, sickness, sleep, &c. ; also thoughts on 
the souls of idiots, brutes, &c;” for, although the eigh- 
teenth century, classic and pastoral as it was, yet 
unesthetic and for ever fighting, has had very hard 
things said about it by the censors, it is remarkable how 
much of its literature had a religious and theological 
character. We pause with respect over the enterprise 
which gave birth in 1747 to the folio printed by Isaac 
Thompson, ‘“‘The Journal of Thomas Story,” a minister 
among the Society of Friends, of which Mr. and Mrs. 
Thompson were members ; and if, in this age of abound- 
ing books, magazines, and newspapers, we could hope for 
any success in our recommendation, we would say how 
well employed a student of church history might be in 
turning over the leaves of this ponderous volume. 

Another early printer in Newcastle was Leonard 
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Unmfreville (son of an officer in the army), who preceded 
Thompson and Co. in the establishment of a newspaper. 
He began the North-Country Journal, or Impartial 
Register, in the year 1734; and, dying on the 9th of 
March, 1737, his son Thomas succeeded him in the busi- 
ness, but gave it up in favour of the parish clerkship of 
St. John’s, which he held for about forty years, or, in 
other words, till his death at the end of June, 1783. 
Leonard Umfreville, who founded this short-lived news- 
paper, was not only a vendor of books, but an author 
also, having given to the world ‘‘The Book M, or 
Masonry Triumphant,” a mystic volume of which there 
was a rare copy in the library of the late Mr. Thomas 
Bell. 





Besides possessing the distinction of being the town in 
which the first known English provincial newspaper was 
printed, Newcastle claims the honour of being the town 
in which one of the earliest, if not the very first, 
specimens of stereotype printing was done in England. 
In 1742, a book, by Henry Scougal, called ‘The Life of 
God in the Soul of Man,” was printed and sold by John 
White, from plates made by William Ged, goldsmith, in 
Edinburgh. No other book, as far as I can learn, had 
up to that date been actually printed from stereotype 
plates in England, though, according to a correspondent 
of Notes and Queries (4th series, vol. iii.), ‘‘ Mr. Ged, of 
Edinburgh, and Mr. Fenner and Mr. James, of London, 
absolutely cast plates for Bibles and Prayer-Books in the 
University of Cambridge in the year 1729-30.” How- 
ever, I believe there is no positive evidence that any 
book was really printed from stereotype in England 
previous to 1742, when the well-known John White put 
forth the above-mentioned volume. 

JOHN OXBERRY, JUN., Felling. 
«% 

The following is an extract from a book (published 
in 1838) in my possession :—‘‘ As long ago as the 
year 1725, William Ged, an inhabitant of Edinburgh, 
discovered the principle of casting metal plates. He 
carried the principle into commercial operation, for he 
was actually engaged by the University of Cambridge to 
print Bibles and Prayer-Books. The compositors 
thought that the invention would injure their trade; and 
both they and the pressmen did everything in their power 
to lessen the credit of Ged’s books, by secretly making 
errors in the moveable types after the pages had passed 
the reader. The Bibles, therefore, were so defective that 
the University was obliged to give up the scheme. The 
art was revived fifty years afterwards by Mr. Tilloch, 
was subsequently prosecuted by Didot of Paris, 
and was ultimately brought to pretty nearly its 
present perfection by the late Lord Stanhope. If 

its progress had not been interrupted for three-quarters 


of a century hy the ignorance of Ged’s workmen, 
it is probable that during all that time the cost 
of producing Bibles and Prayer-Books, and other 
standard works, would have been materially diminished.” 
We cannot glean from the above as to whether the 
stereo plates were cast in Edinburgh or in the 
University of Cambridge; we are only informed that 
he was engaged by the University to print Bibles and 
Prayer-Books; but I am inclined to think that the 
process would be carried out in Edinburgh. Newcastle 
being the nearest town of importance to Edinburgh on 
the English side of the Border, it is highly probable 
that some of Ged’s plates reached there first, and that 
some of the earliest impressions from stereotype plates 
were produced in the “‘canny toon.” Alnwick would 
not be far behind in the introduction of printing from 
stereotype plates; for that pioneer of printing, Mr. 
William Davison, had a beautiful and complete little 
stereotype foundry attached to his Caxtonian establish- 
ment. Rost. Dunn, London. 
*% 

It would appear from Dr. Cotton’s ‘‘ Typographical 
Gazetteer,” second series, that an earlier example of 
Newcastle printing exists than that of 1639. His state- 
ment is as follows:—‘‘The British Museum contains a 
copy of a rare and curious pamphlet, entitled, ‘The 


» Lamentation of Mr. Page’s Wife, of Plymouth (who was 


hanged at Barnstaple for his murder), printed at New- 
castle in 1590 (Davidson).’” Several editions of this old 
ballad exist, three of which are quoted by Mr. Hazlitt in 
his “Bibliography of Old English Literature.” The 
first runs thus:—‘‘The complaint of Ulalia Page, for 
causing her Husband Page to be murthered for the loue 
of George Strangwidge, who were executed together, 
&c. At London; printed by I. R. for E. White [1591]. 
A broadside, in 4-line stanzas.” The second reads :— 
“The Lamentation of Mr. Page’s Wife of Plymouth, 
who, being forced to wed him, consented to his murther. 
To the tune of Fortune my Foe. Printed at London by 
Thomas Scarlet [1591]. A sheet in 4-line stanzas.” 
And another, ‘‘The Lamentation of Mr. Page’s Wife of 
Plymouth,” and likewise ‘‘The Lamentation of George 
Strangwidge,” printed by F. Coles, Tho. Vere, and W. 
Gilbertson. A ballad in 4-line stanzas, subscribed T. D. 
(Thomas Deloney). Taking these various editions 
together, it seems reasonable to think that the ballad 
had been a very popular one, and, if Dr. Cotton is 
correct, places the first example of Newcastle printing 
nearly forty years earlier than the date quoted by Mr. 
Hodgson Hinde. Friar Gopwin, Felling. 





Daniel Defoe in Gateshead. 
It is now well known that Defoe was residing in 
London when he wrote his ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” though 
there is a popular impression (often corrected in the 
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Newcastle Weekly Chronicle) that it was written in Gates- 
head. But Defoe was a resident in Gateshead about 
1710. Here he formed ‘a connection with Joseph Button, 
a bookseller on Tyne Bridge. From Gateshead he went 
to Edinburgh, as appears from the following letter 
addressed to him by Button:— 


Sir,—Yours of the 22nd instant I received, but had 
sent you before 400 pa . . . prophesies. I know that 
there were several erratas in’t, but did [not think] it 
worth while to amend, however, when I’ve sold these 

. « « I’ve already done, and doe more, shall both 
correct and print [these] addendas, if you don’t sell those 
sent, pray return em .. . . In the Gazette of 
Thursday, December 23, there is something of Sir 

. . « « Cunningham. I suppose that is it you 
would ha’ printed, there is . . . in that you sent 
last, and you say it is in that paper. 

As to the man and boy, I can’t tell what to say 

. » » matter if I can get a boy, perhaps now this 
Saywell is bad and low [both] in pockets and in debt, he 
would be willing for the money to instruct him. ut 
then who must he be bound to? It must be to yourself, 
f [or] I can neither make him free of London nor Edin- 
burgh, and another thing these fellows have so disgusted 
and tired my wife, that I don’t know how I shall please 
her in bringing any more; I’m for having these two 
fellows out of the house as soon as possible, and in order 
to it have desired ’em to look out a pany &c. 

When you do Bickerstaff, I would not ha’ you fright 
all people as you say you will, perhaps the Government 
may call us in question for intimidating her Majestie’s 
good subjects. 

Who would ha’ thought but the Provost who I heard 
you say was y[our] very good friend woud ha’ given you 
the advertisement, else it should h{a’] been sent. Mr. 
Moody has the . . . . and 3d. per pound, and he 
pays carriage 5d. are shipt aboard the same old wife the 
pickles are in, and directed for Brother Davis. The 
spectacles have been mended many daies ago and lying 
by me, and you'll ha’ ’em sent, they shall. 

I hear nothing of the paper you say you ordered from 
London. A happy Xmas. I am, You friend and ser- 
vant, WILLIAM Button. 

To Dantet D’Fog, Esqr., 

in Edinburgh. 
Post Paid 3d., but one sheet. 


The above letter was published in ‘‘ Analecta Scotica,” 
vol. ii. The original is in the Advocates’ Library, Edin- 
burgh; bound with it is a single number (65) of the 
“Newcastle Gazette, or the Northern Courant, being an 
Impartial Account of Remarkable Transactions, Foreign 
or Domestic, from Saturday, December 23, to Monday, 
December 25, 1710. Gateside: printed by J. Saywell, 
for J. Button, Bookseller on the Bridge.” It will be 
observed that letters and words are wanting here and 
there in Button’s letter : this is owing to the carelessness 
of the binder in cutting the volume. Who Saywell was, 
we know nothing more than what can be gathered from 
Button’s letter ; his name does not occur again. Of how it 
comes that Joseph Button should sign his name William 
we have no explanation, 
Wittram Dopp, Newcastle. 
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Scott, Murritt, anv Rokeby, 





jN the year 1808, Sir Walter Scott (then plain 
Walter) made the acquaintance of Mr. Mor- 
ritt, of Rokeby. Their intercourse soon 
—= ripened into an intimacy sincere and cordial, 
and gave rise to a literary correspondence which lasted 
to the end of Scott’s life. In an interesting series of 
letters, inserted by Lockhart in the life of his father-in- 
law, the great novelist communicated his thoughts and 
feelings to his accomplished friend on the banks of the 
Tees with the ingenuous freedom of a guild brother, 
Several mutual friends had written to recommend Mr. 
Morritt to Mr. Scott’s acquaintance ; and on the Squire 
of Rokeby reaching Edinburgh, accompanied by his 
wife, Scott showed them the lions of the town and its 
vicinity. 

Mr. Morritt, before this, had wandered over all 
Greece, and visited the Troad, to aid in confuting the 
bold hypothesis of old Bryant, who contended, in his 
“Mythology,” that Troy town was not taken by the 
Greeks ; indeed, that there was never such a war as 
the Trojan war. He took up the cudgels to vindicate 
Homer, and a hot controversy was the result, Bryant, 
at the age of eighty, defending his opinions with all 
the fire, and spirit, and alacrity of youth, while 
Morritt, seconded by Gell, strove to refute them. But 
it is no part of our business here to enter further 
upon this subject. 

When Scott went up to London, in the spring of 
1809, to make some business arrangements with Mr. 
Murray, the publisher, Mr. Morritt saw much of him, 
both at his own house in Portland Place and else- 
where, and he has recorded his impressions in 
memoranda, preserved in Lockhart’s life. On Scott’s 
return northwards, he spent a fortnight in Yorkshire 
with Mr. Morritt, and his subsequent correspondence 
shows, among other things, the lively impression made 
upon him by the first view of Rokeby. ‘“‘ It unites,” 
says he, in a letter to George Ellis, ‘‘ the richness and 
luxuriance of English vegetation with the romantic 
variety of glen, torrent, and copse, which dignifies our 
Northern scenery. The Greta and Tees, two most 
beautiful and rapid rivers, join their currents in the 
demesne. The banks of the Tees resemble, from the 
height of the rocks, thé glen of Roslin, so much and 
justly admired. The Greta is the scene of a comic 
romance. It concerns the history of a ‘ Felon 
Sowe ’— 


Which won’d in Rokeby Wood, 
Ran endlong Greta side, 


bestowed by Ralph of Rokeby on the freres of 
Richmond—and the misadventures of the holy fathers 
in their awkward attempts to catch this intractable 
animal.” 

From the first day he spent on that magnificent 
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domain, Scott contemplated it as the scene of a future 
poem; and he had fully made up his mind to pay his 
hospitable friends at Greta another visit, when he felt 
himself impelled to make a tour to the Highlands, 
particularly the Hebrides, in order to make «imself 
fully acquainted with the localities of another great 
poem, the “Lord of the Isles.” In the month of 
December, 1811, however, he opened the design of his 
fourth metrical romance in a letter to Mr. Morritt—the 
time, during the English civil war of Charles I., and 
the scene, his friend’s own domain of Rokeby. In fact, 
he had already raised the sum of £2,000 on the security 
of the as yet unwritten, though long-meditated poem. 
That amount had been raised for him by the Ballantynes, 
and expended as part of the purchase-money of the 
original farm of Abbotsford, Cairtley Hole, or Clarty 
Hole, as it was nicknamed. So the poet had, as usual, 
forestalled the profits of the work, trusting to the 
popularity he had won. Mr. Morritt, in return, gave 
him a deal of historical information relative to Barnard 
Castle, Rokeby, and Mortham, and also a shadowy 
outline of a traditionary tragedy connected with his old 
house at the latter place, and the ghost thereunto 
appertaining, known as the Mortham Dobby. ‘The 
scenery of our rivers,” he writes, “‘deserves to become 
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classic ground, and I hope the scheme will induce you to 
visit and re-visit it often. There are many romantic 
spots and old names rather than remains of peels and 
towers, once called castles, which belonged to Scroops, 
Fitzhughs, and Nevilles, with which you should be 
intimate before you finish your poem, and also the abbots 
and monks of Egglestone, who were old and venerable 
people, if you carry your story back into Romish 
times; and you will allow that the beauty of the 
situation deserves it, if you recollect the view from and 
near the bridge between me and Barnard Castle.” 

In a subsequent wise and kind letter, in answer tos 
fresh application for some minute details about the 
scenery and traditions of the valley of the Tees, Mr. 
Morritt expresses a hope that his friend will not be 
obliged to write in a hurry, on account of the impatience 
of his booksellers. He goes on to say, in the most frank, 
yet delicate, terms possible, that he was prepared to lend 
him five or six hundred pounds, to help him over his 
difficulties: for “surely,” he writes, “the book will be 
more likely to succeed from not being forced prematurely 
into this critical world. I am more than ever anxious for 
your success. The ‘Lady of the Lake’ more than suc- 
ceeded. I think ‘Don Roderick’ is less popular. I want 
this work to be another ‘Lady’ at the least. Surely it 
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would be worth your while for such an object to spend a 
week of your time, and a portion of your old man’s salary 
[the salary pertaining to the Session clerkship, to which 
Scott had now succeded], in a mail-coach flight hither, 
were it merely to renew your acquaintance with the 
country, and to rectify the little misconceptions of a 
cursory view.” 


This appeal was not to be resisted. Scott, Lockhart 
believes, accepted Mr. Morritt’s friendly offer, so far as 
to ask his assistance in having some of Ballantyne’s bills 
discounted; and he proceeded the week after to Rokeby, 
by way of Flodden and Hexham, travelling on horseback, 
his eldest boy and girl on their ponies, while Mrs. Scott 
followed them in the carriage. 


At Rokeby, on this occasion, Scott remained about a 
week ; and Mr. Morritt reports a striking conversation 
that took place the morning after his arrival :— 


“You have often given me materials for a romance,” 
said Scott; ‘‘now I want a robbers’ cave and an old 
church of the right sort.” We rode out in quest of these ; 
and he found what we wanted in the ancient slate 

uarries of Brignal and the ruined abbey of Egglestone. 
T churved him noting down even the peculiar little wild 
flowers and herbs that accidentally grew round and on 
the side of a bold wy | near his intended cave of Guy 
Denzil; and could not help saying that as he was not to 
be upon oath in his work, daisies, violets, and primroses 
would be as poetical as any of the humble plants he was 
examining. I laughed, in short, at his scrupulousness ; 
but I understood him when,he replied, ‘‘ that in nature 
herself no two scenes are exactly e, and that whoever 
copied truly what was before his eyes would possess the 
same variety in his descriptions, and exhibit apparently 
an imagination as boundless as the range of nature in the 
scenes he recorded ; whereas, whoever trusted to imagina- 
tion would soon find his own mind circumscribed and 
contracted to a few favourite images ; and the repetition 
of these would sooner or later produce that very mono- 
tony and barrenness which had always haunted descrip- 
tive poetry in the hands of any but the patient worship- 
pers of truth. Besides which,” he said, ‘*local names and 
— make a fictitious story look so much better 
in the face !” 


This was the principle upon which Scott worked in all 
his poems and novels. It is the source of half their 
charms. Our readers will recollect it is the plan which 
is recommended by the poet in Rasselas, but which 
Johnson himself did not follow. 


In fact, adds Morritt, from Scott’s boyish habits, he 
was but half satisfied with the most beautiful scenery 
when he could not connect with it some local legend ; 
and when his friend was sometimes forced to confess, 
with the Knifegrinder, “Story? God bless you! I 
have none to tell, sir,” he would laugh and say, “Then 
let us make one—nothing so easy as to make a tradition.” 


Before the close of 1812, the romance of ‘‘ Rokeby” 
was finished. Though it had been long in hand, the 
MS. sent to the printer bore abundant evidence of its 
being thrown off hastily. Three cantos at least, Lock- 
hart tells us, reached Ballantyne through the Melrose 
post, written on paper of various sorts and sizes, full 
of blots and interlineations—the closing couplets of a 





despatch now and then encircling the page, and 
being mutilated by the breaking of the seal. 

According to the recollection of Mr. Cadell, though 
James Ballantyne read the poem, as the sheets were 
advancing through the press, to his usual circle of 
literary listeners, their whispers were far from exciting 
in Edinburgh such an intensity of expectation as had 
been witnessed in the case of “The Lady of the 
Lake.” He adds, however, that it was looked for 
with undiminished anxiety in the South. Lockhart 
says he well remembered, being in those days a young 
student at Oxford, how the booksellers’ shops there 
were beleaguered for the earliest copies, and how he 
that had been so fortunate as to secure one was 
followed to his chambers by a tribe of friends, all as 
eager to hear it read as ever horse-jockeys were to see 
the conclusion of a race at Newmarket; and, indeed, 
not a few of these enthusiastic academics had bets 
depending on the issue of the struggle which they 
considered the elder favourite was making to keep his 
own ground against the fiery rivalry of ‘Childe 
Harold.” Scott himself writes from Edinburgh, 12th 
January, 1813 :— 

The book has gone off here very bobbishly, for the im- 
pression of 3,000 and upwards is within two or three score 
of being exhausted, and the demand for these continuing 
faster than they can be boarded. I am heartily glad of 
this, for I have nothing now to fear but a bankruptcy in 
the Gazette of Parnassus; but the loss of five or six 
thousand pounds to my friends and school com- 
pee would have affected me very much. P.S.—John 

allantyne says he has just about eighty copies left, out of 
3,250, this being the second day of publication, and the 
book a two guinea one. 

Scott laboured in the composition of ‘‘Rokeby,” 
under the disadvantage of dealing with times, themes, 
and characters too modern to be turned into a romance in 
rhyme ; and therefore (although, on the strength of his 
illustrious name, the publication floated) the poem was 
felt to be far inferior to his other great poems. The poet 
failed to throw over the scenes so faithfully and char- 
mingly described in it the glamour with which he had 
invested the fantastic Trossachs, and bonny Teviotdale, 
and the banks of the gloomy Till. He made Rokeby 
classical, it is true, but he could not put real life and 
spirit into the characters with which he peopled it. 

Morritt assured his friend that he considered 
‘“*Rokeby” as the best of all his poetical works; 
but the public did not concur in this judgment. 
Scott, in his introduction of 1830, ascribes his failure 
partly to the satiety of the public ear, which had 
had so much of his rhythm, not only from himself, but 
from dozens of mocking birds, male and female, all 
more or less applauded in their day, and now all 
equally forgotten. Partly he blames the unpoetical 
character of the Roundheads ; but surely, as Lock- 
hart says, ‘‘their character has its poetical side also, 
had his prejudices allowed him to enter upon its 
study with impartial sympathy.” The real cause 
21 
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was, undoubtedly, the first assigned, aided by the 
meteoric rise of the star of Byron, whose ‘Childe 
Harold,” published about the same time, took the 
reading world by storm. 

It cannot be denied, at any rate, that the 
English public encouraged to a greater extent than 
the romance itself a burlesque which appeared 
upon it in London under the title of ‘“ Jokeby.” 
An anecdote referring to this may interest the 
reader. Mr. Tegg, the London pnblisher, was 
taken one day by a Galashiels manufacturer, the late 
ingenious Mr. Richard Lees, to Abbotsford, and in- 
troduced to Mr. Scott ‘“‘as the author of Jokeby,” 
which he had been jestingly informed he was. ‘The 
more jokes the better,” said Mr. Scott as he bustled 
about for a chair; and in the whole course of the 
interview he never made further allusion to the 
burlesque poem, but, after his usual manner, conversed, 
generally, upon the profession of the individual whom 
he was addressing. 

Some sarcastic flings in Moore’s ‘‘Twopenny Post 
Bag” must also have had an unfavourable influence 
on the reception of the poem. Take, for instance, 
the following passage from the Epistle of Messrs. 
Lackington, booksellers, to one of their dandy 
authors :— 

Should you feel any touch of poetical glow, 

We’ve a scheme to Arcemerran Scott, you must know, 
(Who, we’re sorry to say it, now works for the Row), 
Having quitted the Borders to seek new renown 

Is coming by long Quarto stages to town, 

And, beginning with Rokeby (the job’s sure to pay), 
Means to do all the gentlemen’s seats on the way. 

N ov the scheme is, though none of our hackneys can beat 
To dant a new poet through Highgate to meet him ; 

Who by means of quick proofs—no revises—long coaches— 
May do a few villas before Scott approaches ; 

Indeed, if our Pegasus be not curst shabby, 

He'll reach, without foundering, at least Webum Abbey 

Notwithstanding all jokes and jibes, the sale of the 
two guinea quarto was enormous, about ten thousand 
copies, according to the author’s own statement to Lady 
Louisa Stuart, in April, 1813, having disappeared in about 
three months, and the demand continuing faster than it 
could be supplied. This would have seemed to any other 
author a triumphant sale; yet Scott was disappointed, 
and he was glad to sell one-fourth of the remaining 
copyright of the poem for £700 to Constable the 
publisher. 

Before the end of the year, the difficulties of the Bal- 
lantynes were well-known throughout the commercial 


circles, not only of Edinburgh, but of London; and a‘ 


report of their actual bankruptcy, with the addition that 
Scott was engaged as their surety to the extent of 
£20,000, found its way to Mr. Morritt about the 
beginning of November. Morritt wrote to him in 
the utmost anxiety, and made liberal offers of assistance 
in case the catastrophe might still be averted; but the 





term of Martinmas, always a critical one in Scotland, 
had passed before his letter reached Edinburgh, and 
Scott’s answer showed symptoms of a clearing horizon. 

Two years later, in September, 1815, Scott made a 
halt at Rokeby on his way down from London ; but, 
finding Mrs. Morritt alarmingly ill, he regretted having 
obtruded himself on the scene of affliction, and resumed 
his journey early next morning. Some weeks before the 
year closed, Mr. Morritt sustained the heaviest of 
domestic afflictions in the death of his wife, and several 
letters on that sad subject passed between Rokeby and 
Abbotsford. The correspondence between the two 
friends ceased only with Scott’s demise. The author of 
** Waverley” had not a faster friend in the world than 
the Squire of Rokeby. 


The following description of one of the delightful 
walks in Rokeby Park, called the Rock Walk, under a 
precipice by the brawling Greta, may serve as a speci- 
men of Scott’s handiwork as a scene-painter :— 


The open vale is soon past o’er ; 
Rokeby, though nigh, is seen no more; 
Sinking ’mid Greta’s thickets deep, 

A wild and darker course they keep. 

A stern and lone, yet lovely road, 

As e’er the foot of minstrel trod ; 

Broad shadows o’er their passage fell, 
Deeper and narrower grew the deli ; 

It seemed some mountain rent and riven, 
A channel for the stream had given, 

So high the cliffs of limestone grey 
Hung beetling o’er the torrent’s way, 
Yielding, along their rugged base, 

A flinty footpath’s niggard space, 
Where he me winds ’twixt rock and wave 
May hear the headlong torrent rave, 
And, like a steed in frantic fit, 

That flings the froth from curb and bit, 
May view her chafe her waves to spray, 
O’er every rock that bars her way, 

Till foam-globes on her eddies ride, 
Thick as the schemes of human pride, 
That down life’s current drive amain, 
As frail, as frothy, and as vain ! 


The cliffs, that rear the haughty head 
High o’er the river’s darksome bed, 

Were now all naked, wild, and grey, 

Now waving all with greenwood spray ; 
Here trees to every crevice clung, 

And o’er the dell their branches hung ; 
And there, all splintered and uneven, 
The shivered rocks ascend to heaven ; 
Oft, too, the ivy swathed their breast, 
And wreath’d its garland round their crest, 
Or from the spires bade loosely flare 

Its tendrils in the middle air, 

As pennons wont to wave of old 

O’er the high feast of Baron bold, 

When revelied loud the feudal rout, 

And the arched halls returned their shout, 
Such and more wild is Greta’s roar, 

And such the echoes from her shore, 

And so the ivied banner’s gleam 

Wav’d wildly o’er the brawling stream. 


Another poet, William Mason, a Yorkshireman born, 
was a frequent inmate at Rokeby in his time, which 
was before Scott knew it, however. And in his poem 
on horticulture, the “English Garden” (edition 1781), 
he expresses in the following lines the idea fixed in his 
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mind by the coy retiring beauties of that charming 
place :— 


Generous youth, 
Whoe’er thou art, that listens to my lay, 
And feel’st thy soul assent to what I sing, 
Happy art thou if thou canst call thy own 
Such scenes as these ; where Nature and where Time, 
Have work’d congenial ; where a scatter’d host 
Of antique oaks darken thy sidelong hills ; 
While, rustling thro’ their branches, rifted cliffs 
Dart their white heads, and glitter thro’ the gloom. 
More happy still, if one superior rock 
Bear on its brow the shiver’d fragment huge 
Of some old Norman fortress, appier far, 
Ah! then most happy, if thy vale below 
Wash, with the crystal coolness of its rills, 
Some mouldering abbey’s ivy-vested wall. 


Mortham Tower, a square peel or border fortress of the 
13th century, is situated in Rokeby Park. It is now 
occupied as a farm-house. Certain blood-stains are 
pointed out on the stairs, which are said to be those of a 
lady who, being killed in the glen below, was afterwards 
known as the Mortham Dobby. 








Flint Sack. 





wa\UST twenty years ago, an article appeared 
in Dickens’s All the Year Round on this 
prince of cheats and impostors. The sketch 
is so entertaining, and the fellow’s knaveries 
are so amusing, that we purpose relating a few of the 
incidents of his surprising career. From another source 
we learn that the man himself, while confined in Bedford 
Gaol, freely confessed to the extraordinary impostures he 
had practised. It is to Jack’s own confessions that we 
are mainly indebted for the strange series of facts which 
are now narrated. 

Edward Simpson, the son of a sailor, was born at 
Sleights, near Whitby, in 1815. A mild, gentle lad, he, 
at the age of fourteen, entered the service of Dr. Young, 
an ardent geologist of Whitby. During his fossil- 
hunting expeditions, the doctor was ulways accompanied 
by young Simpson, who thus acquired the rudiments of 
geology, that especially of the Yorkshire coast. Edward 
left Dr. Young to serve Dr. Ripley, also of Whitby, with 
when he lived six years. The death of this gentleman 
threw him upon the world, and from that time he lived 
alone and free from all trammels. He now began to 
acquire his various aliases, becoming Fossil Willy on the 
Yorkshire coast, Bones at Whitby, Shirtless in the 
Eastern Counties, and Flint Jack everywhere else. 
When he first adopted a roving life, he devoted his 
attention entirely to the collection of fossils, for which he 
always found a ready sale. From Whitby he extended 
his walks to Scarborough, Filey, Bridlington, &c., and 
thus became acquainted with gentlemen interested in 
geology, who paid him well for his specimens. In 1843, 
his taste for gathering genuine fossils was suddenly per- 
verted. He was shown a British barbed arrow-head, the 











first he had ever seen. Asked if he could imitate it, he 
said he would try. Up to this time he had led a respect- 
able and useful life; but from the arrow-head episode we 
must date the beginning of that wonderful series of 
rogueries and frauds which have never been equalled. 
He was henceforth Flint Jack to the backbone. 

Simpson made many failures in his endeavour to copy 
the originals; but an accident showed him how to chip 
flint, and also revealed the proper tools. He was musing 
one morning on how the ancient Britons had chipped 
their flints, when he noticed that the hasp of a gate was 
hanging loose. He took it out, struck a blow with the 
curved part of the iron on a piece of flint, and off flew a 
fine flake. He tried again, and was delighted to find 
that the secret was discovered. Jack soon acquired the 
knack of striking off any sort of flakes he needed. He 
declared afterwards, with great pride, that he could at 
that time make and sell fifty flint arrow-heads per day. 
Then began that great supply of flint weapons to 
museums, collectors, and so forth, which was the cause 
of so many angry discussions, of so much annoyance, and 
of so much ridicule. The old gate hasp did it all. 

From manufacturing arrow-heads he proceeded to the 
manufacture of antiquities in general. Obtaining access 
to private collections, museums, &c., he soon became 
familiar with the forms of urns, beads, seals, and similar 
objects. And now he boldly set himself to work to 
fabricate all kinds of rare objects. The strange life he 
now led necessitated the greatest secrecy. Jack spent 
long years without a friend or companion. His where- 
abouts were unknown except to his dupes. It was at 
Bridlington, in 1844, that he introduced himself to an 
antiquary, who purchased from him no less than 600 
spurious flints, all warranted genuine. At this time his 
industry was surprising, and he usually walked about 
thirty or forty miles a day. The bright idea of adding to 
his trade the manufacture of British and Roman urns was 
now conceived. The first he made was an ancient British 
urn, which he sold as genuine, asserting that he had 
found it in the neighbourhood of Bridlington. This 
new trade of urn-making seemed likely to prove more 
lucrative than any he had tried, so he repaired to a very 
lonely part of the country—so desolate, in fact, that he 
declared a man might pass a month there without meet- 
ing another human being. When he had got together 
several suitable specimens, he would set off for Scar- 
borough or Whitby, and there dispose of his ‘‘ treasures,” 
to the purchasers of which he would solemnly declare he 
had found them in tumuli—which he pronounced 
toomoolo—on the wild wastes between Kirby Moorside 
and Stokesley. 

While at Pickering, Flint Jack got acquainted with 
Mr. Kendall, showing him what Mr. Kendall believed to 


be a genuine collection of flints. This gentleman was so 


kind and generous to Jack that in a moment of weakness 
he confessed he had made the whole lot, and even ex- 
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plained his method of manufacture. Strange to say, the 
antiquary never deserted the rogue. Moreover, Jack 
could always draw upon him when hard up. Hearing of 
the discovery of a Roman milestone, Jack set himself 
to make one, with a very puzzling inscription indeed. 
He sold it, however, for a good price, and, according to 
his own statement, it was in the British Museum in 
1867. This milestone fraud is regarded as one of Jack’s 
most famous exploits. 

It is said that his tricks were discovered in a remark- 
able manner in two instances. Mr. Tindall, of Brid- 
lington, says cf some articles he purchased from Flint 
Jack :—*‘‘I bought them because they differed from all I 
had found myself. They were very dirty, so I boiled 
eight or nine, and discovered, when I drained off the 
water, that several were made up of splinters, joined with 
boiled alum to give them a perfect appearance.” On one 
occasion he sold an urn to a gentleman in the same town. 
The urn was so highly prized by its owner that Jack was 
given a large sum of money torepair it, when, owing to 
an accident, it got broken. But, some few days after his 
supposed ‘‘ mend,” a portion of the urn was found in the 
room where the accident had occurred! Jack’s ingenuity 
must certainly have been marvellous ; for he once walked 
into Malton wearing a piece of “ancient armour” 
fastened by thongs. This relic, which he professed to 


have discovered near the encampment at Cawthorne, he ~ 


had actually made out of an old tea-tray picked up on his 
journey ! 

As time wore on, he sunk deeper and deeper into the 
mire of rascality. And his downward career was greatly 
accelerated by drink. He became so insolent that he 
despised his dupes, and his sides shook with laughter 
while relating the tricks he played upon learned pro- 
fessors, some of whom had given him almost unlimited 
orders for specimens of Roman or British implements. 
The beginning of the end came, however, when he got in- 
troduced to Professor Tennant, in London. This gentle- 
man proved at first a liberal patron, and Jack did so 
large a trade that he stayed in the metropolis over twelve 
months. But both the dealers and the museums came to 
be overcharged with flints, so that Jack deemed it pru- 
dent to beat a retreat. He went down to Yorkshire, 
and here he had one more chance of leading an honest 
life. The then curator of the museum at York furnished 
him with money to go to Bridlington for the purpose of 
collecting fossils and shells. This he did honestly and 
fairly, for a time at least; but he struck out one day for 
a walk to Tynemouth, and there he found flint among 
the shingles. Unable to resist the temptation, he set 
himself to his old work of fabrication, disposing of a 
quantity of his “antiquities” in Durham city and to 
private persons on the road. 

Towards the close of 1859, Jack ventured back to 
London, when Mr. Tennant at once charged him with 
the manufacture and sale of spurious antiquities. That 


gentleman promised to pardon him, however, if he would 
attend a meeting of the Archeological Society, and show 
his method of manufacture. Here, in 1862, he exhibited 
to the learned associates his mode of obtaining flakes 
from blocks of flint, finally showing sham and genuine 
implements in contrast. The members were amazed at 
Jack’s roguery, and at the easy and simple way in 
which they had been gulled. Of course, Jack’s occupa- 





tion, after this, was gone. The news of his forgeries 
spread rapidly, and collectors began to question the 
genuineness of their treasures. He still kept wandering 
about, and as many of the gentlemen he had swindled 
were very forgiving, and helped him with small sums of 
money, he managed to exist somehow. Being a skilful 
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man, he might have still earned an honest living. But 
his love for drink was his ruin. In 1867, he committed 
gome petty theft, and was sent to Bedford Gaol for 
twelve months. After this, he went from bad to worse. 
His only home was the tramps’ ward or the beerhouse 
kitchen. 

The photograph from which our portrait is copied was 
taken about 1863. It will be seen that the ingenious 
rascal wears what those who knew him described as ‘‘a 
most simple cast of countenance.” 

We have no record of Jack’s doings for a long time 
past, and can glean no information about his later years, 
even from those who knew him well and had frequent 
dealings with him. Always a lonely man, he may still 
be wandering about the coast or moors of Yorkshire, or 
he may have been dead and buried for years. An old 
man dying in a tramp’s lodging-house would not be so 
rare an event as to excite much attention ; and such may 
have been Jack’s fate. This is the more likely, as he was 
by no means shy or backward in troubling his old patrons 
for assistance when he needed it. 

Had Edward Simpson only taken the same pains to 
assist science that he took in leading it astray, his great 
antiquarian lore and topographical knowledge would 
have served him to have left an honourable reputation, 
instead of that of a swindler and a thief. 


Lavy Strathmore, 





Ha LOURFIELD HOUSE, Hants, was once 

Ma} occupied by the unfortunate Countess of 
Strathmore. It was thither that she re- 

tired after her marriage with the infamous Stoney 
Bowes had been dissolved, as already related in the 
Monthly Chronicle (vol. i., p. 199). When she settled 
at Stourfield, she had with her two of her daughters, 
a full establishment of servants, and a companion of 
whom she was passionately fond, Miss Morgan by 
name, who died about the year 1796, and was buried 
in the Lady Chapel, Christchurch, near the east window. 
There is a brass plate on the stone over the vault. The 
inscription on it is as follows :—‘‘ Maria Morgan, Ob. 17 
Jany., A.D. 1796, Ait. 46. To the most delightful, 
pure, and sacred, yet most rare of all confections, a 
perfect and disinterested friend, this monument is 
erected by the Countess of Strathmore, who, conscious 
of the treasure, valued its possession, and mourned its 
loss in a manner worthy of the magnitude of both, 
with a total disrelish yet patient sufferance of life, 
striving to imitate the fortitude and resignation of her 
friend, that they might not be eternally parted. The 
most durable and desirable of private testimonies to 
the feminine excellencies of her character dwells in the 
hearts of all who knew her; but to her heroic qualities, 


her cool deliberate courage, and her matchless per- 
severing friendship, the tears of blood shed by one who 
despises weakness, the records of law and justice, nay, 
perhaps even the historic page, will bear witness to an 
astonished and admiring posterity.” Lady Strathmore, 
according to Mr. Day, an aged farmer, who resided in 
the neighbourhood, kept very little company. ‘‘ Her 
time was much taken up with her pet animals. Her 
great favourites were dogs, of which she had many. 
Each one had its own bed in a basket, with everything to 
make it comfortable. Meat was regularly provided in 
the room that they occupied. Every day a hot dinner 
was cooked on purpose for them, and each dog had his 
own place set apart for him, with a plate and dish for 
the milk, or what she liked for them to drink.” 


Che Sunken Treasure in 
Broomlep Lough. 





LL over the North of England, which has 

been repeatedly the scene of bloody wars, 

i} people were in the habit, in troublous times, 

of burying their money when they could not possibly 

carry it away. This they did in holes of the rocks, in 

wells, in peat-mosses, in the beds of rivers, or even in the 

open fields. Witness the innumerable “finds” that 

have been made within the last two centuries in North- 

umberland and Durham, and particularly along the line 
of the Roman Wall. 

Considering the wild state in which so many hundred 
square miles of country still coutinue, particularly be- 
tween the Irthing and the North Tyne, and from beyond 
Harbottle and Keilder in the north to Whitley and 
Alston in the south, we may reasonably conclude that the 
treasures hitherto unearthed bear only a small proportion 
to those that yet lie hidden under the soil. Impressed 
with this idea, many a man has sought suddenly to enrich 
himself by digging for gold or jewels in some place where 
he thought they were likely to have been concealed. The 
foundations of crumbling castles, peels, and other ruins 
have been laboriously burrowed under; the sites of 
Roman, British, and Danish camps and forts have been 
trenched ; memorial cairns have been demolished ; deep 
draw-wells have been cleared out; and ponds and rivers 
have been dragged. No wonder that the Northumbrian 
Lakes, as they are called—Greenley Lough, Grindon 
Lough, Crag Lough, and particularly Broomley Lough— 
should have been held by popular tradition to be the 
chosen depositories of vast treasures, cast into them pro- 
bably about the time the wall was first ‘‘thirled ” by the 
ravaging Scots and Picts, when the helpless Britons ap- 
pealed to the retiring Romans for aid against the fierce 
barbarians. 

Broomley Lough, the second largest of the group, lies 
in the midst of dreary brown mosses and peat haggs, 
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forming part of the ancient Forest of Lowes. It is still 
about as desolate and dismal a scene as can well be im- 
agined, though within an hour’s ride of a busy industrial 
population. Not far off is the place where the Castle of 
the Seven Shields formerly stood. In this castle, many 
years ago—it may be when Arthur, with the Knights 
of the Round Table, was struggling to maintain the 
liberty and faith of his country against the pagan Saxons, 
or perhaps rather when the savage Danes were ravaging 
the Forest of Lowes, then a comparatively rich and popu- 
lous district—there dwelt a certain personage, whether 
prince or chieftain, earl or thane, we know not, who, 
being a man in whom the organ of acquisitiveness 
was abnormally developed, had amassed a great store of 
wealth. Onthe approach of the enemy in overwhelming 
force, he decided to seek safety in flight; and not being 
able to carry off his treasure chest with him, as he would 
fain have done, neither being willing that it should fall 
into the invaders’ hands, he resolved to sink it in Broom- 
ley Lough. And, therefore, placing his strong box in a 
boat, he caused it to be rowed to a distance from the 
shore, and cast it overboard in a deep place, taking the 
bearings of the spot from a sufficient number of natural 
objects in the neighbourhood, so that he might be able to 
recover it the more easily when he came back. Then, to 
secure it in the meantime, he engaged a wizard, who 


laid the deposit under a powerful spell, of which the fol- 


lowing may be accepted as the tenor :— 
Spirit of the watery deep ! 
I give thee this precious pose to keep, 
Till I come back here safe and sound 
To claim my rights and retake my ground. 
I know that thou wilt keep it as well 
As if it were sunk in the pit of hell ; 
And should it be writ in the Fates, alack ! 
That Iam never to come back, 
Let no one ever fish it out, 
Priest, knight, or squire, lord, loon, or lout, 
But let it he till the crack of doom 
In the depths of the Lake of the Ley of Broom, 
Unless some man of our kindly race, 
Should come to possess this pleasant place ; 
And let him then with two twin yauds, 
Two twin oxen, and two twin lads, 
And achain that’s been forged by a smith of kind, 
Get it out, if he can it find. 

Somehow or other the secret oozed out, as such secrets 
always do, sooner or later; but though many would have 
liked to fish up the chest, and secure the gold and silver 
it contained, nobody durst attempt the salvage, or indeed 
had the means of doing so. It was observed, however, by 
people who resided in the vicinity, that when the wind 
in stormy weather agitated the surrounding waters of the 
lake, they were ever still and unrufiled above the place 
where the treasure lay—one of those remarkable pheno- 
mena which were more common in medieval times than 
they are now, thanks to the village schoolmaster, the 
natural and eternal enemy of the magician. 

At a long subsequent period, but in what year of what 
king’s reign deponents say not, a certain man, who at- 
tached credit to the legend, and thought it a pity that so 





mush real, solid, sterling capital should lie unused at the 
bottom of a lonely moorland lake, provided himself with 
a pair of twin “‘yauds” or mares, two twin oxen, two 
twin lads, and a grappling chain of sufficient length, 
made, as he supposed, by a “‘ smith of kind,” that is, by a 
son of Vulcan who claimed his descent in unbroken suc- 
cession from six ancestors of the same trade as himself, 
The result may be told in the words of the late Mr. Robert 
White, as set down in one of his curious manuscripts, 
communicated in 1846 to Mr. M. A. Richardson, and 
printed in his “Table Book.” Here is Mr. White's 
account :— 


Taking the advan of a breezy day to accomplish 
his project, he (the adventurer) commenced by leaving 
one end of the chain on dry land, and by carrying out the 
remainder in a boat. Then he let it out by degrees till he 
swept round the place, and returned, bringing with him 
the other end to the shore. Then, speedily attaching the 
**yauds” and oxen to the chain, the two young drivers 
urged the animals forward in the same way as haymakers, 
by the assistance of horses and wain-ropes, drag together 
a number of coils of hay. The box was accordingly moved 
from its position, and borne onward to within a third part 
of its original distance from the side of the lough, when, 
unfortunately, one of the links in the chain broke, and 
with it the potency of the whole plan of recovering the 
lost treasure, which to this day remains in safe preserva- 
tion under the waters. The failure was ascribed to 
various causes, but that which chiefly predominated was, 
that, once on atime, while the grandfather of the smith 
who made the chain, and who lived in the vicinity, 
chanced to be at Willimoteswick, paying his rent—an 
affair which in those times took up two or three days—a 
sturdy beggar lodged in the house; and this occurring 
about three-quarters of a year previous to the birth of an 
only son—the father of the maker of the chain—it was 
supposed the frailty of the grandmother had prevented 
him from inheriting the ‘“‘ virtue” which otherwise had 
descendedjo a “smith of kind.” 











Hetlier Castle. 


The Cout of Reilder, 





S|EILDER CASTLE, one of the Duke of 
Northumberland’s sporting seats, stands in a 
romantic situation, seven miles from Falstone, 
in the township of Plashets, at the confluence of the 
Keilder Burn and the North Tyne. It is of a quad- 
rangular form, with a castellated front, and commands 4 
view down the river. Pearl Fell, crowned with four 
rude pillars of stones (set up by the shepherds, and 
called pikes), towers up behind it, and fine old woods 
of birch, alder, hawthorn, &c., give the place a pic- 
turesque appearance. 

The banks of the Keilder and the adjacent country 
were anciently clothed with woods, of which some 
vestiges still remain. In 1792, an oak tree, which con- 
tained 167 solid feet of timber, was washed up near Tyne 
Head ; and a few years afterwards the shepherds set fire 
to the heath, on a hill near Yarrow, where, after the peat 
moss was consumed, the remains of an ancient forest of 
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pine were exposed. A writer in 1828 states :—‘‘This 
place is now called Fir Tree Moss, and the neighbouring 
people go to it to collect wood, of which they make 
ladders, &c., and sometimes they burn it like a torch, 
when they go to catch salmon with fish-spears in the 
night. An extensive tract of land on the Borders, at the 
western extremity of this parish, was formerly called 
‘debateable land,’ or ‘threap ground’; but in 1552 
it was divided by agreement between the proper officers 
of England and Scotland. At the junction of the 
Dead Water and Bell’s Bower, two miles from Keilder 
Castle, stood Bell’s Chapel; but every vestige of it has 
long been obliterated, except some graves.” 

‘“‘Keldre” was a lordship belonging to the estate of 
David Strabolgi, Earl of Athol, who, dying in the reign 
of Edward ITI., left it to his two daughters and co-heirs, 
Elizabeth and Philippa. These ladies, being minors, 
were committed to the care of Henry, Lord Percy, who 
“at the proper age” married them to his two younger 
sons, Sir Thomas and Sir Ralph. The manor fell to the 
lot of Elizabeth, who, surviving her husband, subse- 
quently married Sir John Scrope, Knight. The legen- 
dary tales of Northumberland very much intensify the 
interest attaching to so beautiful a spot, and Sir Walter 
Scott has rendered the name Keilder immortal in his 
“Minstrelsy of the Borders.” When the Border feuds 
raged, Keilder Castle was one of the last outposts on 
English ground. ° 

The Hermitage occupied a similar position on Scottish 
territory. William, Lord Soulis, the most famous of that 
name, was the last of his race who occupied The Hermi- 
tage. Being of royal descent, he entered into a con- 
spiracy to wrest the throne from Robert Bruce. As a 
matter of fact, he was deprived of his vast possessions, 
and confined for life in Dumbarton Castle ; but tradition 
has it that the King of Scotland, being constantly tor- 
mented by complaints about Lord Soulis’s conduct, at 
last peevishly exclaimed, ‘‘ Boil him, if you please; but 
let me hear no more of him.” And those who had 
suffered from the laird’s oppression took Robert Bruce 
at his word, it is said, and accordingly boiled the tyrant 
to death on the Nine Stane Rigg. 

Tradition says that the Chief of Keilder was the most 
redoubtable adversary of Lord Soulis. He was called 
the Cout, or Colt, as expressive of strength, stature, 
and activity. Dr. Leyden wrote one of his best ballads 
on the death of “‘The Cout of Keelder.” The Cout was 
invited to dine with Lord Soulis; but his wife warned 
him against going, and the Brown Man of the Muirs, 
being invoked, appeared and prognosticated evil. Still, 
the Cout accepted the invitation, trusting to his armour 
of proof and to his charmed weapons. 

In i 
pater tee 


And my casque of sand by a mermaid’s hand 
Was formed beneath the sea. 


But, as they sit at table, enchantment fixes to their seats 
all the Cout’s men. He alone bursts forth, and is 
pursued by the warriors of Soulis. Their weapons 
have no effect on his armour; but, stumbling as he 
is escaping across the river, he is held down by the 
spears of his foemen till he is drowned in a pool just 
below the castle—a spot which is still, it is said, called 
the Cout’s Linn. 
The holly floated to the tide, 
And the leaf of the rowan pale ; 


Alas ! no spell could charm the tide, 
Nor the lance of Liddesdale. 


Swift was the Cout of Keelder’s course 
Along the lily lee ; 

But home came never hound nor horse, 
And never home came he. 


There weeps the birch with branches green, 
Without the holy ground ; 

Between two old grey stones is seen 
The warrior’s ndgy mound. 


And the hunters bold of Keeider’s train, 
Within yon castle’s wall, 

In a deadly sleep must aye remain 
Till the ruined tower’s downfall. 


Each in his hunter’s garb arrayed, 
Each holds his bugle horn ; 

Their keen hounds at their feet are laid, 
That ne’er shall wake the morn. 

The Cout of Keilder’s grave, of gigantic size, is pointed 
out on the banks of the river Hermitage, at the western 
corner of a wall surrounding the burial ground of a 
ruined chapel, and is marked by two rude stones, one at 
the head and one at the foot, while the ‘‘ Keilder Stone” 
can still be seen in the neighbourhood. The Northum- 
berland chief was in the habit of passing by this stone in 
his incursions. It is a rough insulated mass, of consider- 
able dimensions, and it was at one time held unlucky to 
ride thrice “‘withershins” (a direction contrary to the 
course of the sun) around it. 


It may be interesting to mention, and it may throw 
some light on the origin of Shrove Tuesday football 
matches in the present day, that, in connection with the 
sports which from very ancient times met with consider- 
able favour on the Border, a memorable ‘“‘ match at 
football ” took place on the haugh near the castle about 
the year 1790. A vast concourse of people assembled 
from Liddesdale on the Scotch side of the Border, and 
from the vale of North Tyne. Twenty were chosen by 
the people of each of these districts to play three games. 
The contest was carried on with inconceivable eagerness 
until the end of the fourth game, each party’ having won 
twice ; but the North Tyne lads got the fifth, and were 
declared victors. Some of the players were so completely 
exhausted as to be unable to walk home, and a few who 
died soon afterwards dated the commencement of their 
illness from that day. 

The steel engraving from which our sketch of Keilder 
Castle is taken was copied from a drawing by W. Beilby, 
and was published in 1783 by W. Watts in Chelsea. 
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St. Thantas’s Chapel, 


Ea red HE site of the ancient chapel dedicated to St. 
2 | Thomas & Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
ka} is now partly occupied by the semicircular 
block of buildings on the Sandhill, Newcastle, which lead 
to the Swing Bridge, though, as will be seen from the 
larger drawing we now present to our readers, the north 
end of the chapel projected further into the street than 
the buildings in question. 

Brand, in his ‘“‘ History of Newcastle,” says that it is 
unknown by whom or at what period the old chapel was 
founded. From the circumstance that it was dedicated 
to St. Thomas & Becket, it must have been of a date pos- 
terior to 1171, the year in which that prelate was assas- 
sinated. Mention of it occurs in the year 1248, and seven 
years later Robert Valentine gave an annual rent for the 
support of Tyne Bridge, and for a chaplain to pray for 
the souls of his father, his wife Emma, and his own soul 
in the chapel. In 1269, we find that one Lawrence was 
keeper of Tyne Bridge and St. Thomas’s Chapel, and in 
1289 and 1297 one William of Stanhope occurs as guar- 
dian there. Brand also mentions that the edifice was in 
existence in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. By a 
charter of King James I., dated June 12, 1611, the 








chapel was incorporated with the Hospital of St. Mary 
Magdalen in Barras Bridge. On Sept. 24th, 1691, there 
is an order of Common Council to take down the steeple. 
During the succeeding 150 years Brand makes reference 
to the chapel chiefly in connection with the religious 
services. 

In 1830, it was decided to pull down the old chapel. 
On March 9th of that year the Rev. R. Wastney, A.M., 
preached his last sermon there, and the demolition of the 
building commenced in the following month. The hand- 
some church of St. Thomas at Barras Bridge was built 
as a substitute. 


ST. THOMAS’S CHURCH, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
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Our larger drawing, which is reproduced from an etch- 
ing by T. M. Richardson, senior, represents the exterior 
of the chapel shortly before it was demolished. To the 
right of the picture are seen two handsome old buildings 
which possess some romantic interest; for from one of 
the lower windows Bessie Surtees is said to have eloped 
with her lover, John Scott, afterwards Lord Chancellor 
Eldon, in November, 1772. Our smaller sketch is taken 
from a drawing by Mr. C. McKenzie, which was ex- 
hibited in the galleries of the North of England Society 
for the Promotion of Fine Arts some time about 1840 
or 1842. 


INTERIOR OF ST. THOMAS’S CHAPEL. 


walf-Hanged MacVonalyd, 





LAL BOUT ten o'clock at night, on Tuesday, the 
LA 23rd March, 1752, a youth of nineteen sum- 
=} mers, named Ewan Macdonald, a recruit in 
General Guise’s regiment (the 43rd, now the 42nd, Royal 
Highlanders), then quartered in Newcastle, entered the 
hostelry on which he was billetted—a public-house in the 
Bigg Market, Newcastle, kept by a man of the name of 
Pinkney. There was a good deal of company in the 
house at the time, and the arrival of the stranger, 
dressed in the “‘ garb of old Gaul,” not unnaturally led 
to the utterance and perpetration by some of those 
present of sundry silly gibes, provoking taunts, and rude 
practical jokes. 

The young man bore with the horse-play quietly for 
some time, but at length he lost all patience. He rose 
from his seat in a towering passion, and proceeded to 
grapple with one of his tormentors, a cooper named 
Parker, who had been particularly abusive, but who 
managed to disengage himself from his grasp, give him 
a slap in the face or a punch in the ribs, and run out 


~ of manslaughter, nothing more. 


into the street. Robert Parker, another cooper, said 
to have been a respectable master of his craft, instantly 
jumped up and followed his brother craftsman, as did 
likewise some others of the company, all eager to get out 
of the furious Highlander’s way. Macdonald hastily pur- 
sued the fugitives, bent upon revenge. Catching hold in 
the entry of the second Parker, who had been, as 
tradition tells us, one of the least scurrilous of the lot, he 
stabbed him in the neck with his “core,” “‘ sgiandhu,” or 
gully knife, in so desperate a manner that he died imme- 
diately. Macdonald then returned into the inn-kitchen, 
black with passion, laid about him there right and left 
among such of the panic-stricken guests as had not 
managed to make their escape, and broke one poor 
fellow’s arm through tumbling him over a chair. 

The landlord, or somebody else, ran off as fast as his 
legs would carry him to the barracks, and brought a file 
of musqueteers, who conducted the manslayer to the 
guard-house, and kept him confined till next day, when 
he was taken before the magistrates and committed to 
Newgate. The coroner’s jury returned a verdict of wilful 
murder, and Macdonald was arraigned at the ensuing 
Assizes on that charge. The evidence being deemed 
conclusive, he was sentenced to death on the scaffold. 
Had the tragedy occurred in our own day, the most that 
the unfortunate man would have suffered would have 
been a term of imprisonment, the case being clearly one 
Even at that time 
public opinion was far from being clear with respect to 
the measure of justice meted out to him. Indeed, as it 
was generally believed that he had been irritated to the 
perpetration of the crime for which he was doomed to 
suffer, his unhappy end was pitied by all. 

A well-informed writer, quoted by Browne, in his 
“History of the Highlands,” tells us how the Highland 
soldiers, when brought into England after the ‘‘ Forty- 
Five,” in breach of what they conceived to have been 
their bargain with the Government, which was 
to serve exclusively in Scotland, or rather in 
the Highlands, as a sort of local militia, became 
“gloomy and sullen” when they found themselves 
“‘exposed to the taunts of the true-bred English 
clowns.” ‘‘ Animated,” says he, ‘‘even to the lowest 
private, with the feelings of gentlemen, they could 
ill brook the rudeness of boors ; nor could they patiently 
submit to affronts in a country to which they had been 
called by invitation of their sovereign.” It was some 
such feeling as this that probably prompted Macdonald’s 
outburst. 

During the time he remained in gaol, the prisoner 
seemed to be deeply affected with a true sense of what he 
had so thoughtlessly and madly done. He regretted 
much that the fatal stroke should have been aimed by his 
hand, in the dimly-lighted passage, at Mr. Robert 
Parker, who, he declared, had taken little or no part in 
the silly fools’ play which led to the catastrophe. But 
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when the last stage in the proceedings arrived, and he 
was brought forth to die on the scaffold, the Old Adam, 
as we are accustomed to call out natural instincts, revived 
within him: wherefore he made a desperate attempt to 
throw the executioner off the ladder, which, being, as 
was said, ‘‘unbecoming in one just on the brink of 
eternity,” greatly scandalised the pious gaol chaplain, as 
well as the more matter-of-fact sheriff and his assistants. 

After hanging what was supposed to be a sufficient 
time, the body was cut down, and taken to the Surgeons 
Hall, to be there dissected and anatomised. Atter it 
had been placed on the table, ready for being operated 
on, the surgeons, it seems, were called away to attend a 
case at the Infirmary ; and on their return they found, 
to their astonishment, that Macdonald had so far re- 
covered as to be able to sit up. The half-hanged man 
immediately begged for mercy, but mercy there was 
none. A young surgeon, not willing to be disappointed 
of the dissection, seized a wooden mallet which he found 
lying near, and dealt him such a blow with it upon his 
head as effectually deprived him of life. Sykes tells us 
that they used to show a mallet at the Surgeons’ Hall as 
the identical weapon employed by this inexorable son 
of Aisculapius to deprive poor Macdonald of his last 
miserable chance of life. Whether the tradition be true 
or not, that the “‘just vengeance of God” fell on the 
finisher of the work of the law in this remarkable case, 
no one can now affirm. Certain it is, however, that a 
report was long current, and perhaps unwritten traces of 
it still linger, that the young man who felled the resus- 
citated Highlander was soon after killed in a stable by 
his own horse. 

The surgeons who lectured on Macdonald’s body, after 
dissection, were Messrs. Hallewell, Stodart, Greenwell, 
and Lambert. The latter, we believe, was the father of 
the young gentleman who, seven years after the date of 
these transactions, met with the extraordinary accident 
in Sandyford Lane (as recorded in the Monthly Chronicle 
for March, 1887) which has ever since given to the 
scene of it the name of Lambert’s Leap. 


Notes and Contmmentarics. 





A PRIVATEERING INCIDENT. 

While looking through ‘ Martin’s Magazine” (vol. ii., 
1757-8), a work of ‘miscellaneous correspondence, con- 
taining a variety of subjects relative to natural and civil 
history, geography, mathematics, poetry, memoirs of 
monthly occurrences, catalogues of new books,” &c., 
published by Benjamin Martin, London, under date 
October 21, 1758, page 923, I came upon the following 
local record :— 


Newcastle.—Sunday last, a French privateer of six 
ns took a brig off Tinmouth, in ballast, belonging to 
rt. Brown, of London ; likewise a sloop belonging to Mr. 


Harrison, of Sunderland, since which time the brig’s men 
rose upon the French, threw one overboard, made 


prisoners of the rest, and ran the brig into Blyth, for 
which there was a handsome collection made on the 
*Change. J. W. Fenwick, Newcastle. 


—_ 


THE HAWICK SLOGAN, OR WAR-CRY. 

The following version, differing from that which ap- 
peared in the July Monthly Chronicle, is given by Lytteil 
in “ Landmarks of Scottish Life and Language ” :—‘‘ The 
words Teary bus teary oaden were long the war-whoop or 
gathering war-cry of the men of Hawick. . . . They 
are simply the first line of an old Gaelic war-song, and 
may be freely rendered—‘ The captain’s on his legs, with 
all his mighty men.’ More literally, the line or verse may 
be translated—‘The captain (or lord) has arisen, and 
arisen have the heroes.’ The lines which followed would 
probably go on to say—‘ Now may we all make ready for 
the fray,’ or words to that effect. Written out in modern 
Gaelic, Teary bus teary oaden is Dh’eirich aba’s dh’eirieh 
asidhean—‘ Arisen has the chief, and arisen have his 
heroes.’” J. G. Macponatp, North Shields. 


BLYTH FOLLY. 

Many years ago there stood, near the site of what is now 
known as the Old Folly, at Blyth, a building used as salt 
pans, which, on being sold, was bought by Mr. Cuthbert 
Forster, who soon pulled down the building, and built 
with the old bricks some cottages, which are still stand- 
ing. This was looked upon by the inhabitants of Blyth 
as a foolish action, and the place was at once named 
“*Cuddy’s Folly,” which name it retained until afew 
years back, when it was changed into Folly Road. 

J. Y. F., Blyth. 


Porth-Country Wit& Hunrour. 





A MASHER. 

A certain foreman in a factory not a hundred miles 
from Elswick, Newcastle, who is a “bit of a masher,” 
and when dressed on a Sunday wears a pair of light- 
coloured gaiters, was observed on Scotswood Road by 
two workmen, when one remarked :—‘‘ Hey, Jack, luik 
yonder! Thor’s wor foreman with a pair of cuffs on his 
ankles !’ 

THE OLD TYNE BRIDGE. 

A farm servant from the neighbourhood of Ponteland 
visited the Newcastle Exhibition the other day. On 
his return home, he said to his master: ‘‘ Weel, aa’ve 
bin hunnerds o’ times ower the Moor, but aa nivvor 
see’d that bridge afore. It luiks a varry aad yen, tee, 
and must hae bin thor a lang time !” 

BEAGLES. 

‘Whaat de ye think a chep said te me last neet ?” re- 

marked a village oracle a few days ago, as he held forth 
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to his companions in a public-house not far from Durham. 
““He wanted me te believe that beagles wor oney good 
for catchin’ hares.” ‘Wey, that’s wrang, onny way,” 
said one of his auditory, ‘“‘’caas we’ve a beagle at wor 
chorch whe can catch mair tips tyekin’ people ower the 
aad plyace than onnybody else. He can catch hairs, tee, 
for aa’ve seen him catch the bit laddies biv the hair o’ 
thor heeds, and myek ’em how] as he howked ’em intiv the 
dyke !” 
SENSIBLE TO THE LAST. 

A ploughman, residing in the neighbourhood of Aln- 
wick, was greatly attached to the horses he drove, so much 
so that when one of them called Diamond was taken ill 
John would not go to bed, but remained in the stable to 
attend on the sick nag. Early next™morning John’s 
master repaired to the stable. ‘‘ Well, John,” said the 
farmer, “Show is your patient?” “Ah! sor,” replied 
John, mournfully, ‘‘he’s gyen, poor beast! He was sen- 
sible te the last. When aa said ‘Diamond,’ he lifted 
up his heed !” 

MAKING MONEY. 

In a public-house just outside Newcastle, a few weeks 
ago, a conversation took place between some men 
present as to a certain individual in the neighbourhood 
who had made a good sum of money, “‘nebody knaad 
hoo.” Geordie Muffin was asked if he knew the party in 
question, and if he could account for so much money 
being ‘‘ myed oot o’ nowt.” ‘‘ Yis,” answered Geordie, 
**aa knaad him varry weel. He wes a queer man, an’ 
could myek money oot o’ nowt. Aa knaa for a fact, 
myets, that he used te gan to Newcassel an’ buy spades 
for haaf-a-croon, an’ sell em for eighteenpence, and then 
myek a profit.” There was a pause, when suddenly 
Geordie added : ‘‘ Yis, ’caas the beggor nivvor paid for 
’em |” 

TAKING CARE OF THE KETTLE. 

A collier, removing into a new house at Houghton-le- 
Spring, unthinkingly set the kettle on the bed, when 
his worthy spouse exclaimed, ‘‘ Whaat’s thoo dein’, thoo 
stupid? Tyek the grimey kettle off the bed.” To 
which Ralphy replied, ‘‘ Wey, wey, woman, bliss us 
aall, the kettle’s tyekin’ ne harm!” 


A PITMAN’S WIFE. 


The following conversation between two pitmen is 
said to have been heard, some years ago, in a 
train between Newcastle and Shields. A: ‘‘Eh! mar- 
raa, and hoo’s thoo gitten on?” B: “‘ Wey, man, aa’ve 
been gitten married!” A: ‘*Married, he’ ye? And 
what sort of a wife he’ ye gitten?” B:‘‘Eh, man! She’s 
a deevil.” <A: ‘‘ Adeevil, disthoosay? Wey, man, but 
mine’s warse than the deevil!” B: “‘Warse than the 
deevil! Hoo dis thoo myek that oot?” A: “Wey, 
dissent thoo read the Bible? Dissent it say, if thoo 
resists the deevil he'll flee fra thee? But if thoo resists 
wor Meg, by gox, she'll flee at thoo !” 


COMPANION PICTURES. 

An old Newcastle book and print seller was one day 
asked by a lady customer for a picture to hang in a recess 
of asmall room. Atthe other side, she explained, was 
the picture of a little girl looking out of a window, and 
she wanted something to match this as near as possible. 
** A little girl looking out of a window,” said the old book- 
seller, musingly ; ‘‘then suppose we give you a little boy 
looking into a window. How would that do?” 

TIT FOR TAT. 

A little chimney sweep once entered a shop at Usworth 
Colliery and asked for a threepenny loaf of bread. The 
shopman handed him one. The boy looked at it, and 
said it wasa “‘smaal yen.” ‘‘Oh!” said the shopman, 
**it will be the less to carry.” The lad then put two- 
pence-halfpenny on the counter, and then left. The shop- 
man hastened to the door and shouted for him to come 
back, as he had not left money enough. ‘“‘Oh!” said 
the lad, ‘‘it’ll be the less to coont !” 

BETTER DAYS. 

The following dialogue was overheard on a building at 
Elswick :—First Bricklayer: ‘‘ Aa see ye hev aad Billy 
B—— warkin’ here noo.” Second Bricklayer: ‘‘ Aye, 
poor Billy, he’s seen bettor days. Aa’ve knaan him 
when he cud be drunk for weeks tegither ! ” 


Porth-Country Obituaries. 





Mr. William Newstead died at his residence in New- 
castle, on the 19th July. A native of South Yorkshire, 
the deceased gentleman for many years carried on busi- 
ness as a tea agent in Newcastle. Mr. Newstead was 61 
years of age. 

On the same day, Dr. Lucius Holland, a medical gen- 
tleman in practice in Newcastle, and a member of the 
Board of Guardians, died at 82, Elswick Road, in the 
forty-fourth year of his age. 

Mr. Samuel Pescod, a foreman smith in the employ- 
ment of the Tyne Commissioners, and an unobtrusive but 
useful citizen, died very suddenly, in the fifty-ninth year 
of his age, at the Central Station, Newcastle. 

The death was announced, on the 21st of July, of Mr. 
Robert Ness, ship-owner and farmer, of Farthing Lake 
Farm, Marsden. Mr. Ness was a native of South Shields, 
where for many years he was engaged as a ship-owner 
and ship-broker. The deceased gentleman was sixty- 
three years of age. 

The Right Rev. Provost Consitt, of Durham, died very 
suddenly in that city, on the 21st of July. Of Northern 
extraction, with a strain of Italian blood, the deceased 
canon was educated for the Roman Catholic priesthood at 
Ushaw College. He was ordained in 1842. In the fol- 
lowing year he was made Prefect of Discipline, and he 
retained that office till he went to a mission at Hagger- 
stone, on February 3rd, 1845. On the formation of 
small community of priests at Wooler, in Northumber- 
land, in the year 1855, Father Consitt and the Rev. James 
Chadwick (afterwards Bishop of Hexham and Newcastle) 
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were associated together as members. Father Consitt 
passed thence to Gateshead, in 1858, and there built the 
present church in Bensham Road and West Street. From 
this mission he was recalled to Ushaw in 1862, to take 
the chair of Moral Theology, which he retained till he 
succeeded the Very Rev. Provost Platt, at St. Cuthbert’s, 
Durham, in 1869. Entering freely into publie life, he 
took a leading position in the management of many 
Catholic charities in the district; and since the death of 
Bishop Bewick, in October last, he had fulfilled the duties 
of Vicar Capitular. He was a member of the Board of 
Guardians, and on the formation of the Durham School 
Board, for which he had been returned at the head of the 
poll, he was elected chairman—an office which he held, 


with great acceptance, up to the time of his death. As a 
member of the Northumberland and Durham Archzolo- 
gical and Antiquarian Society, he contributed to its 
transactions several useful papers, his last production 
being an essay on St. Cuthbert, which had a large circula- 
tion. The deceased Canon was sixty-eight years of age ; 
and in token of the universal respect and esteem in which 
he was held, his funeral, which took place on the 25th, 
was attended by a large number of clergy and laity, not 
only of the Roman Catholic Church, but also of the 
Church of England and of the various Nonconformist 
bodies in the city. 

At an advanced age, the Hon. James Fleming, Q.C., 
Chancellor of the County Palatine of Durhnm, died at 
his residence in Dorset Square, London, on the 26th of 
July. 

Miss Margaret Rosina Mackenzie, fourth daughter of 
the late Mr. Eneas Mackenzie, printer and publisher, 
of Newcastle, and the author of several local historical 
works, died at Barcelona, in Spain, on the 15th of July, 
at the age of sixty-six years. 

At Glasgow, on the 29th of July, aged sixty-five, died 
Dr. Andrew Fergus, Crown Member for Scotland of 
the General Medical Council, and ex-President of the 
Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow. The 
deceased gentleman was a native of Newcastle, his father 
having been a Presbyterian minister in that town. 


Captain Edward G. Waldy, J.P., chairman of the 
Stockton Board of Guardians and Highway Board, a 
member of the Tees Conservancy Commissioners and 
the Tees Fishery Board, died on the 30th of July, at 
Eaglescliffe, near Yarm, in the fifty-third year of his age. 

The Rev. Thomas Shadforth, second son of Alderman 
George Shadforth, Mayor of Newcastle in 1829-30, and 
afterwards of Orchard House, Gilsland, died on the 25th 
of July, at the Rectory House, Beckley, in Kent, to 
which living he had been presented in 1878. The rev. 
gentleman was about seventy-one years of age. 

At the age of sixty-five years, the Rev. Robert Best, 
Congregational minister at Bolton, died in that town on 
the 3rd of August. The rev. gentleman was a native of 
Newcastle, in which town for some years he followed the 
trade of his father (that of a clothier) and also acted as an. 
attorney’s clerk. ; 

The Rev. P. C. Lowe, chaplain of Durham Gaol since 
1873, and minor canon of Durham Cathedral, died on the 
4th of August, at the age of sixty-five years. 

Mr. Robert Thompson, who for upwards of forty 
years had carried on the business of tailor and draper 
at Seaham Harbour, and had been prominently identi- 
fied with the local apostles of Chartism, died in that town. 
on the 10th of August. 

On the same day, died the Rev. Robert Cooke, a 
prominent minister of the Wesleyan body, with which 
he became connected in 1830, died in Newcastle. His 
first circuit was Gateshead, where he braved pestilence 
in carrying consolation to the victims of cholera; and 
he terminated his active work by preaching in the same: 
town on Christmas Day, 1886. The rev. gentleman 
was in his seventy-fifth year. 

Dr. Septimus William Rayne, who for nearly forty 
years was surgeon to the Newcastle Police Force, and 
long enjoyed an extensive professional practice in that 
town, also died on the 10th of August, at Winchester, 
where during the past few years he had lived in re- 
tirement. 

Mr. Robert Candlish, head of the firm of Candlish and 
Son, of Londonderry Bottle Works, Seaham Harbour, 
and half-brother of the late Mr. John Candlish, member 
of Parliament for Sunderland, died at Seaham Harbour, 
on the 12th of August, at the age of fifty-nine years. 
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florth-Countrp Occurrences, 


JULY. 


16.—For the first time, the State carriage of the High 
Sheriff of Northumberland, employed in the reception of 
her Majesty’s Judges at the Assizes, bore, instead of the 
armorial bearings of the High Sheriff for the time- 
being, the ancient arms of Northumberland, as given by 
Speed and Camden. 

—A new statute, qualifying every workshop contri- 
buting £10 and upwards to the funds of the Newcastle 
Infirmary to have a representative on the Board of 
Governors, was unanimously agreed to. 
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18.—A communication was received from the Privy 
Council, by the Clerk to the West Hartlepool Com- 
missioners, stating that the draft of the charter for the 
incorporation of West Hartlepool had been approved, 
that the first election would take place on the Ist of 
November, and that the new borough was a “‘ Jubilee ” 
borough. 

—Two Indian princes—Mahrajo Sir Pertarb Sing, of 
Johtpore, and Thakore Harji Sing—visited the Newcastle 
Exhibition. 

20.—A destructive fire broke out on an off-farm at 
Allerwash Buildings, near Hexham, in the occupation of 
Mr. William Heslop, farmer. 

—Mr. Frederick Franklin, a commercial traveller, in 
the employment of Mr. Harrison, draper, Tudhoe Grange, 
Spennymoor, was killed by being thrown from a White- 
chapel which he was driving. % 

21.—A party of 207 Danes, composed chiefly of arti- 
sans, arrived in Newcastle from Copenhagen, being sent 
by an association, with partial assistance from the 
Government of their country. They were welcomed by 
the Danish Consul (Mr. J. V. Faber), and subsequently 
they were addressed by the Mayor at the Exhibition. 
On the following day they inspected several engineering 
and manufacturing establishments on the Tyne, including 
the Elswick Works. After a visit to Tynemcuth and 
Cullercoats on the evening of the 23rd, they were enter- 
tained by the Danes resident in Newcastle to luncheona 
in the Banquetting Hall at Jesmond; and next morning 
the party left Newcastle for Manchester. Returning to 
Newcastle, the party sailed from the Tyne for Leith on 
the 30th of July. 

22.—The Rev. William Boe, M.A., of Edinburgh, was 
ordained to the pastorate of the Scottish National 
Church, Argyle Street, Newcastle. 


—The official notification of the elevation of Earl Percy 
to the peerage, under the title of Baron Lovaine, ap- 
peared in the London Gazette. 

23.—The second annual regatta, intended for the pro- 
motion of swimming and other aquatic exercises among 
the fishermen, took place in Cullercoats Haven. The pro- 
ceedings were highly successful, and the sea-banks, 
covered with spectators, presented a very pretty and 
animated scene. 

—The eighteenth annual demonstration of the Durham 
Miners’ Association was held on Durham Racecourse, 
and the attendance was estimated at upwards of 50,000 
persons. The principal speakers were Mr. Fenwick, 
M.P., and Mr. Atherley Jones, M.P., and two resolu- 
tions were adopted—one upholding local and national 
trade unions, and the other condemning the action of the 
Government in regard to Ireland. The secretary of the 
association (Mr. W. Crawford, M.P.) was absent on 
account of illness. 

24.—A coble, in which five young men were taking a 
sail off Seaham Harbour, capsized, and one of the occu- 
pants, Joseph Hall, died suddenly after having been 
rescued. Thomas Moan, one of the four survivors, died 
on the 30th. 

25.—As Sheriff of Newcastle, Ald. W. H. Stephenson 
opened the new Victoria Jubilee Board School, capable of 
accommodating 1,000 chlidren, built at a cost of £7,760, 
and situated in Urwin Road, Byker. 


—The Very Rev. Canon Wilkinson, son of a former 


Recorder of Newcastle, was appointed Vicar-Capitular of 
the Roman Catholic See of Hexham and Newcastle, in 
place of the late Rev. Provost Consitt. 


26.—The annualsummer meeting of the Institution of 
Naval Architects was opened in the theatre of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society, Newcastle. The 
members, to the number of between two or three hundred, 
were welcomed by the Mayor and Sheriff, and the pro- 
ceedings were under the presidency of the Earl of 
Ravensworth. Among the papers read was one, the 
joint production of Lord Armstrong and Mr. Vavasseur, on 
**The Application of Hydraulic Power to Naval Gunnery.” 
A visit was afterwards paid to the Elswick Works, where 
luncheon was provided by Lord Armstrong; and the 
second day’s meeting was held at Sunderland, where an 
official welcome was given by the Mayor, Mr. E. Richard- 
son. In the evening, the members returned to Newcastle, 
and were, with a number of friends, entertained to a 
conversazione by the Mayor at the Exhibition. The 
third day’s sitting was held in Newcastle, the proceedings 
including the reading of a paper on ‘Tyne Improve- 
ments,” prepared by Mr. P. J. Messent, engineer to the 
Tyne Improvement Commissioners. The meeting was 
brought to a close by a visit to Consett on the 29th. 

29.—Lord Armstrong took his seat for the first time in 
the House of Lords. 

—An inquest was held on the body of a man named 
John Bridge who died after having been found, some 
days previously, in an unconscious state in the Back 
Row, Newcastle. The jury found as their verdict that 
the deceased died from the effects of injuries received, 
but how they were received, there was no evidence to 
show. 

30.—Prince Emmanuel and Prince Victor, of Savoy, 
sons of the Duc D’Aosta, and nephews of the King of 
Italy, visited the Elswick Works, the Museum, and the 
Exhibition in Newcastle, afterwards leaving for Edin- 
burgh. 

—A fire, being the seventh in three weeks, occurred 
at Middlesbrough. 

—The annual demonstration of the Northumberland 
miners was held at Blyth. Mr. John Nixon, president 
of the Union, occupied the chair, and, the weather being 
fine, there was a large attendance, those present being 
estimated at upwards of 5,000. The speakers were 
Mr. Fenwick, M.P., Mr. C. Bradlaugh, M.P., Mr. T. 
Burt, M.P., and Mr. Richard Fynes. The last-named 
gentleman, having incurred the displeasure of a section of 
the miners, was subjected to a good deal of interruption 
in the course of his address. 

—A coroner’s jury at Sunderland returned a verdict of 
manslaughter against William Henry Cassell, who was 
alleged to have caused the death of Thomas Taylor 
during an altercation in a public house in that town. 

—Mrs. Charles Mitchell laid the foundation stone of 
St. George’s Parochial Hall, Osborne Road, West Jes- 
mond, Newcastle. 


AUGUST. 

1.—A fire, causing damage to property and stock to the 
amount of between £8,000 and £9,000, occtrred in the 
premises of Messrs. Poole, Truttman, and Francis, 
dealers in fancy goods, Clayton Street East, Newcastle. 
A woman (who had been ill) and three children were 
rescued with difficulty from an upper story. 
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—About half-past five o’clock to-night, a workmen’s 
train from Blaydon was standing behind a mineral train, 
on the North Eastern Railway, close to the Newcastle 
Infirmary, when the Blaydon train was run into by an 
empty excursion train from Edinburgh by the Waverley 
route. Between twenty and thirty persons were injured 
by being thrown from their seats, the more severe suf- 
ferers being removed to the Infirmary. Several of the 
railway carriages were damaged. 

2.—The Rao of Kutch, one of the Indian potentates 
who took part in the Jubilee celebrations, arrived in New- 
castle, and visited the Exhibition and other places of 
interest in the city and neighbourhood. His Highness 
left for Edinburgh on the 4th. 


—A public meeting was held in Sunderland, under the 
presidency of the Mayor (Mr. E. Richardson), when it 
was resolved to erect a tombstone over the grave of Jack 
Crawford, and to place a memorial of the hero in the 
Public Park. The movement, which originated with the 
article that appeared in the first nnmber of the Monthly 
Chronicle, has been energetically promoted by Mr. Ralph 
Brown Annison, member of the Town Council, and Mr. 
Francis George Baverstock, paymaster of H.M.S. 
Durham. 

3.—On the invitation of the North of England Insti- 
tute of Mining and Mechanical Engineers, a large number 
of gentlemen connected with those professions commenced 
a four days’ visit to Newcastle. They were received and 
welcomed by Sir I. Lowthian Bell, as President of the 
North of England Institute, and by the Mayor of New- 
castle, Sir B. C. Browne. The proceedings were very 
enjoyable and interesting. 

—At a largely attended public meeting in the Town 
Hall, Gateshead, it was unanimously resolved to call 
upon the elective auditors to explain how the recent 
defalcations had taken place; and another resolution, 
calling upon them to resign, was also adopted. 

—At a meeting of the Newcastle City Council, the 
Mayor was authorised to invite the British Association to 
visit Newcastle in 1889. 

—Captain Dale made a successful balloon ascent from 
the Newcastle Exhibition. 

—During the progress of an eclipse of the moon, which 
took place to-night, the sailors on board the two Chinese 
gunboats lying in the river Tyne at Newcastle fired a 
series of guns at the luminary, it being the belief of some 
Chinamen that ‘eclipses of the sun and moon are caused 
by dragons trying to destroy those two sources of light. 

5.—A dividend at the rate of 43 per cent. per annum 
was declared at the half-yearly meeting of the North- 
Eastern Railway Company. 

—The regiment of the Northumberland Hussars, num- 
bering upwards of 250, was inspected on the Town Moor, 
Newcastle, by Lord Ralph Kerr, Inspector of Auxiliary 
Cavalry for the Northern District. 

6.—The annual meeting of the North of England Insti- 
tute of Mining and Mechanical Engineers was held in 
Newcastle, under the presidency of Sir Isaac Lowthian 
Bell, who was re-elected President. 

—A fire, being the ninth in the course of a month, oc- 
curred at Middlesbrough. 

—The number of visitors to the Newcastle Exhibition, 
since the opening on the 11th of May, to-day reached the 
grand total of 1,012,863. 

8.—The annual meeting of the Northern Union of 


Mechanics’ Institutes was held at Gateshead, under the 
presidency of Mr. James Joicey, M.P. The delegates 
afterwards visited the Newcastle Exhibition, where they 
were entertained to dinner by the president. 


—John James M’Ewen, until recently manager of 
the Jarrow Branch of the North-Eastern Banking Com- 
pany, Limited, was committed for trial to the Assizes, by 
the magistrates of that place, on a series of charges of 
having embezzled moneys to the amount of £9,358, be- 
longing to the Jarrow Permanent Building Society, of 
which he was secretary. 

—Great damage was done by a fire which broke out 
on the farm of Mr. Edward Nixon, ateCowpen Bewley, 
near Stockton. 

9.—The Middlesbrough Town Council met for the 
first time in their handsome new Council Chamber. 

—Horsley Bulmer and Frank Bulmer, brothers, fisher- 
men, were drowned by the upsetting of their coble at the 
mouth of the Tees. 

—Four fires, none of them, fortunately, of a serious 
nature, broke out in different parts of Newcastle. 

10.—At a meeting convened in the name of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society, and presided over by 
the Mayor (Sir B. C. Browne), it was unanimously 
resolved to invite the British Association to visit New- 
castle in 1889; and a committee was appointed to carry 
out the proposal. The sum of between £400 and £500 
had already been subscribed towards the local expenses, 
which, it was stated, would amount to about £2,000; 
Lord Armstrong, who was president of the previous 
Newcastle meeting of the Association in 1863, contribut- 
ing £200. 

11.—The Catholics of the diocese of Hexham and New- 
castle, to the number of some thousands, made a pilgrim- 
age to Holy Island, in celebration of the twelfth centenary 
of the death of St. Cuthbert. In the course of the 
journey from Beal, a long stretch of sands, partly covered 
by water, had to be traversed, and the majority of the 
party waded barefooted to their destination. During 
the march, the fifteen mysteries of the Rosary were 
recited. At the island the choir at the head of the pro- 
cession intoned the Litany of the Saints, and all moved 
towards the ruins of Holy Island Priory, where “Faith 
of our Fathers” was sung, and mass celebrated with a full 
choral service. The Right Rev. Dr. Patterson, of Lon- 
don, preached a sermon from the words ‘ Take thy shoes 
from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is 
holy ground.” The “Te Deum” and St. Cuthbert’s 
Hymn followed, after which the pilgrimage was brought 
to a close. The weather throughout was of the finest 
description, and the whole arrangements were carried out 
efficiently and satisfactorily. 

—At the annual meeting of the Natural History 
Society of Northumberland, Durham, and Newcastle, it 
was reported that, after the liquidation of all liabilities 
connected with the new museum at Barras Bridge, 
and which had cost £47,877 2s. 1d., there remained a 
credit balance of about £2,300, of which £2,000 had been 
invested, to form a nucleus for the Museum Maintenance 
Fund. 

12.—In the Evening Chronicle of to-day, Mr. William 
Grieves, of Ashington Colliery, told the story of a shower 
of ‘*maggots” which he had witnessed at that colliery 
about a fortnight previously. 

—The officers belonging to the Chinese warships lying 
in the Tyne, were entertained to a farewell dinner at the 
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Douglas Hotel, Newcastle, by Mr. F. J. Matthews, re- 
presentative of Messrs. R. W. Hawthorn, Leslie, and Co. 
13.—Athletic and military sports were held at the 
Exhibition. The programme included flat races, egg and 
ladle race, and water-bucket race, besides wrestling on 
horseback, lemon slicing, tent-pegging, &c., by military 
and police. The weather was very unsettled, and the 
attendance was not so numerous as it would have been 
had the meteorological conditions been more favourable. 

15.—The Queen appointed Mr. Gainsford Bruce, Q.C., 
to the office of Temporal Chaacellor of the County 
Palatine of Durham. 

—A balloon, containing the aéronant Captain Dale, 
and two other persons, ascended from the Exhibition, 
and, moving rapidly in the direction of South Shields, 
was in danger of being carried out to sea. A grappling 
iron was thrown out, and caught the rails of the River 
Tyne Commissioners’ Railway on the beach at South 
Shields. The balloon was then brought down within a 
few yards of the seaside. Thousands of people witnessed 
the descent. 





General Occurrences. 


JULY. 


18.—An extraordinary scene took place in the lobby of 
the House of Commons. Mr. W. H. Long, member for 
the Devizes Division of Wilts, spoke to Dr. Tanner, 
member for Cork, who gave a most offensive reply. The 
matter was brought before the House, and Dr. Tanner 
afterwards apologised. 

21.—The death was reported of Mr. H. M. Stanley, the 
celebrated African explorer, who recently started on an 
expedition in search of Emin Bey, in Central Africa. 
Although the information was afterwards discredited, it 
caused much anxiety at the time. 

23.—A naval review took place at Spithead, and formed 
a fitting close to the series of brilliant and impressive 
events which have signalised the Queen’s Jubilee. The 
fleet assembled on the occasion numbered over 130 war- 
ships, representing 440 guns, 232,000 tons measurement, 
and a force of 20,200 officers and men. As soon as the 
Royal yacht, Victoria and Albert, having the Queen and 
many other Royal personages on board, left Cowes, a 
Royal salute was fired from each of the warships, the 
yards, turrets, breastworks, and decks being manned. 
Her Majesty was everywhere greeted with great enthu- 
siasm, alike by those on board the warships and by 
countless thousands on steamers, yachts, &c. The spec- 
tacle was one of unusual magnificence and impressive- 
ness. In the evening the warships and other vessels were 
brilliantly illuminated. 

26.—Lord Charles Beresford resigned his position as 
Naval Lord of the Admiralty. This step was taken on 
account of curious a breach of discipline, Lord Charles 
having sent a signal to his wife from the Queen’s yacht 
during the naval review. 

28.—Mr. T. M. Healy, member for North Longford, 
was suspended from service in the House of Commons for 
using abusive language to Mr. De Lisle, member for the 
Loughborough Division of Leicestershire. 


30.—General Boulanger, late Minister of War in the 
French Government, challenged M. Jules Ferry, late 
Prime Minister, to fight a duel, the cause of affront being 
aspeech in which M. Ferry spoke of the general asa 
**music hall St. Arnaud.” In consequence of a misunder- 
standing between the seconds the affair fell through. 


AUGUST. 

4.—A series of brilliant naval manceuvres were executed 
by the British Fleet on +e south and west coasts. Fal- 
mouth was theoretically captured and burnt by a hostile 
fleet, which also evaded the vigilance of a defending 
squadron and anchored at the mouth of the Thames, 
where, however, the pursuing fleet effectually held it in 
check. At Liverpool the defenders completely defeated 
the attacking fleet and captured several ironclads. During 
the manceuvres in the English Channel a machine gun 
burst on the ironclad Black Prince, severely wounding 
half-a-dozen men. A similar accident also occurred on the 
torpedo-vessel Curlew, with the same unfortunate result. 
The reason assigned for the disasters was the employment 
of blank cartridges in this class of weapon. 


5.—About 4,000 engine drivers employed on the Mid- 
land Railway came out on strike. The dispute arose out 
of a new working arrangement under which the company 
decided to pay the men only for the hours they were em- 
ployed. 

—Mr. John Bright, presiding at a banquet given by the 
Liberal Unionists in honour of the Marquis of Hartington, 
severely criticised Mr. Gladstone’s action in relation to 
the Home Rule Bill for Ireland. 

6.—A disastrous fire occurred in London, the extensive 
premises of Mr. William Whiteley (known as “The 
Universal Provider”), situate in Queen’s Road, Bays- 
water, London, being almost entirely destroyed. Three 
persons were killed and many injured. The damage 
was estimated at £100,000. This was the seventh time 
that one of Mr. Whiteley’s establishments has been burnt 
down, and his losses from fire altogether amount to more 
than £1,000,000. 

10.—The annual banquet given towards the close of the 
session, by the Lord Mayor of London, to her Majesty’s 
Ministers, took place to-day. Lord Salisbury delivered 
an address upon political affairs. He spoke in hopeful 
terms of the prospects of peace. 

11.—A terrible railway accident occurred on a bridge 
over the Vermillion River, near Piper City, Illinois, 
United States. The bridge had caught fire, and, as the 
train was passing over, the burning structure gave way, 
the carriages being completely wrecked. About 100 
persons were killed, and more than 400 injured. 

14.—Prince Ferdinand of Coburg, the new Prince of 
Bulgaria, arrived at Tirniova, the ancient capital, where 
he was received with acclamation. A formal protest 
against the assumption of authority by the Prince was 
communicated by Russia to the other Powers. 

15.—The result of the polling for the Northwich 
Division of Cheshire was declared to-day. The electors 
decided in favour of Home Rule for Ireland by 4 
majority of 1,129. At the last election the Liberal 
Unionist candidate had a majority of 458. 
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